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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1910. | conservative, and wise an administra- 
= —= = = =ltive force. Some of his last recom- 
/mendations, that the State set up an 
‘annual budget that is really a budget, 
“Treason successfel is no longer trea- | Place its administration on a business 
sak) ie th Ge tasked Wath etatate poate, and reform its legislative proced- 
jure, are of the highest importance and 
out on the face of the President’s letter | ust seemer or later be acted cn. One 
announcing that he will not hereafter | ages ahs t. be comantiied ts. the 
discriminate against insurgent Con- | four-year Governorship plan to realize 
gressmen in the matter of patronage.'tne many arguments in its favor, or 
They have triumphed in spite of the| those that are on the side of making 
fact that the other fellows had the of- +h. incumbent ineligible for reélection. 
fices, and now there is nothing left to! put on these questions, too, no one can 
do but give them their due share. The | gainsay the force with which the Gov- 
President's statement has been describ- | ornor speaks out of his now rich expert- 
ed as an unblushing going over to the | ence in the Capitol. Every Governor 
spoils system, and a complete break has for instance, been overwhelmed by 
with the principles of civil-service re-|the thirty-day bills that have been laid 
form. It is not so bad as that. The ynon his desk by the hundreds. For a 
offices in question are those not covered | conscientious man to go through this 
by the rules, not in the classified ser-/ mass intelligently is enough to break 
vice. These have been filled by all re him down physically, if not mentally. 
cent Presidents—by Cleveland as by The odds are all against there being 
Roosevelt—on the recommendation of adequate consideration of what the Gov- 
Congressmen. So that President Taft is ernor rightly describes as a heap of un- 
making no new departure, except in ‘digested, half-formed legislation. For- 
the matter of recognizing Trojan and tynately, there is nothing to prevent Mr. 
Tyrian alike in the distribution. This | Justice Hughes from giving valuable 
must be said in fairness, but the fact aid to the cause of State governmental 
remains that the President’s letter is reform, about which no one can speak 
one that should never have been writ- with greater authority. 
ten. It is humiliating as a confession 
of failure on the lines of policy before 
followed, while as an effort to placate 
opposition it will almost certainly prove 
to be another failure. What Mr. Taft 
doubtless had in mind was the desira- 
bility of conciliating Republicans whom 
he had antagonized, and inducing all 
factions to work together for success in 
the coming elections. But it must be 
confessed that he has gone about the 
business with the same lack of politi- 
ca! sagacity that has marked his deal- 
ings with the insurgents from the be- 
ginning. 


The Week. 





Congressman Ernest W. Roberts of 
Massachusetts, a standpatter, a Cannon 
man, and a cog in the Lodge machine, 
has blurted the truth right out in meet- 
ing. 
waukee Journal, he declares that “Mas- 


In an interview given to the Mil- 


sachusetts is seething with Republican 
insurgency, which threatens to turn the 
in No- 
vember, repeating the performance in 
Maine.” Mr. Roberts’s daily mail, he 
complains, is full of letters demanding 


State over to the Democrats 


to know where he stands on Cannon, and 
“asking other pertinent questions.” 
Hence, while ready to defend Cannon to 


the last ditch and never to deny him, he 





If, as now appears, Gov. Hughes's 
speech at Syracuse last week should 
prove to be his last as Governor, there 


will attach a melancholy interest to it 


tearfully asserts that Cannon owes it to 
his Congressional friends 
himself out of the race for the Speak- 


to declare 


in addition to that awakened by its ership. More than that, Mr. Roberts 
statesmanlike quality and i‘s many feels that a Democratic landslide, in- 
earnest recommendations. As the day volving a Democratic Legislature and a 
for Gov. Hughes’s retirement ap- Democratic successor to Lodge. is not 
proaches there must be greater and improbable. Here is treachery to the 
greater regrets at the loss of so sane, Nahant statesman in his own camp. 


‘Certainly, 


worn and anxious as Mr. 
Lodge is, this can only add to his em- 
barrassments, for, even though few as 
yet hold Congressman Roberts's view, 
there are those who believe thai a com- 
bination of Democrats and anti-Lodge 
Republicans is not impossible. 





Results of the Illinois primaries show 
good and evil strangely mixed. Twenty- 
two of the thirty-two Lorimer Democrats 
with the stigma of party disloyalty and 
the implication of something worse upon 
them, won renominations. One of these 
was Browne,the recently acquitted mi- 
nority leader against whom several in- 
dictments still stand. Shurtleff, the Re- 
publican Speaker who engineered the bi- 
partisan conspiracy and whose defeat 
was urged by Gov. Deneen on the ground 
that he had betrayed his party, was 
among the Republicans successful in ob- 
taining a renomination. 
tory were the results in the Republican 
Congressional primaries. Cannon won as 
it was expected he would; so did Moxley 
Mann won easily, 


More satisfac- 


of “butterine” fame. 
and Foss by a rather narrow margin. 
Yet in every district where a contest 
was made on progressive lines, the pro- 
gressives won. Progressives, if elected, 
will occupy in the next Congress the 
seats now filled by such strong stand- 
patters as Boutell and Lowden. There 
will be seven progressives in the next 
delegation; there is not one at present. 
And there is one consolation for those 
who looked for a greater triumph for 
The vote 
unusually light, 


the moral principle involved. 
at the primaries was 
and there will be another opportunity 
in November to pass judgment upon the 
men with clouded reputations. 

The action of the Independent Demo- 


cratic convention in Tennessee in en- 
dorsing the candidacy of Ben W. Hoop- 
er, the Republican candidate for Gover- 
nor, is an interesting demonstration of 
the strength of a political movement 
with a strong moral issue involved. The 
independent revolt was organized for 
the purpose of eliminating Gov. Patter- 
son from the Democratic leadership, as 
the office of 


When he withdrew from the contest for 


well as from Governor 


the latter, however, the movement had 
acquired such impetus that there was 


. 
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apparently no serious thought of turn- 
ing back. Whether the independents 
distrusted his professions and his 
friends, or whether they were held in 
line by binding agreements with the 
Republican leaders or by the simple 
logic of the situation, their decision ap- 
parently was that neither Patterson nor 
any compromise candidate named to 
run on his ticket would bring about the 
sort of house-cleaning in the Democrat- 
ic organization which they seek. That 
could best be achieved by the election of 
a Republican whose success would be a 
rebuke to Patterson and all he stands 
Should Hooper be elected, how- 
ever, his choice could in no way be con- 
sidered a “break in the solid South” 
which the Republican press already fore- 
sees. The “gentleman's agreement” 
with the Republicans provides for no con- 
tests on minor officers in districts al- 
ready conceded to either party. There 
was no endorsement of the Republican 
ticket as a whole or of the Republican 
platform. If Hooper wins, it will mean 
only that the Tennessee electorate has 
set moral considerations above partisan- 
ship. 


for. 


Gov. Harmon's course during the Co- 
lumbus strike has been absolutely im- 
partial. He has made every effort to 
induce both sides to come to a friendly 
It has been well known 
from the start that he favors arbitra- 
tion, but to the request of hot-headed 
labor leaders that he should publicly 
denounce the attitude of the street rail- 
way to 
force them to arbitrate, he gave the dig- 


agreement. 


managers and thus attempt 


nified and unimpeachable answer that 
is to maintain law 
and order, and not to take sides with 
either party to the difficulty. A few pol- 


his sole function 


iticlans who have hoped for some 
chance wind to turn the current against 
the Governor before November, imagine 
that the strike situation is just what 
they have been looking for; but it Is a 


safe prophecy that they are doomed to 
disappointment. If it is an offence to 


the striking unionists to employ the 


legal power of the State against the 
repeatedly assailed 


with dynamite, stones, and bullets car 


villains who have 
after car containing Innocent men, wo- 
men, and children, so much the worse 
If the particular or- 
ganization involved should be guilty of 


such folly as to make an open fight on 


for the strikers. 


, 


| without guards. 
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that basis, it is not conceivable that it everybody agreed as to just how far the 
could carry with it any considerable policy of corrective punishment may be 
proportion of the organized labor of followed without endangering the de- 
the State. Even on the improbable sup- terrent quality of imprisonment, there 
position that it should do so, the reac-, would be removed a chief cause for the 
tion among fair-minded Republicans of | gathering at Washington. That the num- 


other classes would be enormous. Re- 
publican leaders unwise enough to at- 


ber of those who believe nearly every 
form of crime a kind of disease is grow- 


tack the Governor on this score are ing is as true as the increasing of those 


likely to be called emphatically to 


their senses by Candidate Harding him- 


self. 





A notable event in the history of 
reform was foreshadowed in New York 
by Mr. Mitchel’s reception of the dele- 
gates to the International 
Congress. This meets in Washington 
from October 2 to October 8, as a re- 
sult of an invitation extended in 1905 
by the President of the United States 
in response to a_ resolution of Cen- 
gress. Nor could Mr. Mitchel exag- 
gerate the cordial welcome awaiting the 
delegates. A true source of pride for 
this country has been the devoted, un- 
selfish labors of many persons in this 
field of penology—the name of the late 
Samuel J. Barrows inevitably suggests 
itself for one—and the real advances 
achieved, such as the devising and put- 
ting into effect of the courts for juvenile 
offenders. Not in all sections of the 
country, of course; in the South, for in- 
stance, the horrors of the barbarous and 
unenlightened chain-gang remain—they 
gave a white woman prisoner over one 
hundred lashes in Georgia just the oth- 
er day. But, on the other hand, there 


;come from the West reports of success- 


ful experiments with unguarded prison 
camps, and of prisoners going to jail 
In fact, it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that this country 


‘affords to the visitors from foreign 


shores actual illustrations of about 
every kind and degree of unenlighten- 
ment or progress in the treatment of 
criminals. 





In the main, however, the humanitar- 
jan spirit controls in the treatment of 
prisoners, and there is a rapidly grow- 
ing civic consciousness on this and oth- 
er social reforms that makes certain 
more telling progress in the next dec- 


ade than in the last two. That the path | 


Prison | 


_who think that all crime would disap- 
pear if only the teachings of Socialism 
| were to be put in force. Yet, with all 
the divergences of opinion, there is at 
‘every such gathering a more and more 
humanitarian as well as a more scien- 
tific spirit. 








| 
| The Prohibition candidate for Gover- 


| nor of Connecticut is reported to have 
doubled the demand for his campaign 
button by hitching his “white steed” to 
‘a firetruck, in the absence of the fire- 
|horses from the hose-house, and driv- 
ing the firemen to the blaze in little 
‘more than the customary time. With- 
out minimizing the resourcefulness of 
|Mr. Hohenthal, we ask what it is that 
instinctively causes us to associate the 
word “popular” with some act that, 
,whether merely sensational or down- 
‘right vulgar, is a departure from the 
/normal course of conduct. Why should 
‘not the term suggest some action 
‘graceful rather than awkward, deli- 
| cate instead of rude, quiet and not 
‘noisy? Perhaps the reason lies in the 
| persistent confusion between what is ad- 
| mired and what is only wondered at, a 
confusion reaching back into the etymol- 
logy of the word. This confusion is in- 
“creased by the fact that our expression 
of wonder is not unlike our expression 
‘of admiration, a phenomenon of which 
‘we are all glad to take frequent advan- 
‘tage in the perilous passages of polite 
‘society. To a child, wonder and admir- 
ation are often enough inseparable, but 
he is a rash suitor who thinks them 
identical in men and women. 








Some Western railways might take a 
‘lesson from the East. Hereabouts we 
find one railway establishing model 
|farms, where neighboring private farm- 
ers can see in operation the latest de- 
vices for intensive culture. Another 


| publishes the results of expert investi- 


to be followed has not yet appeared | gations going to show how dairy herds 
quite clearly out of the mists of ignor-|can be made more profitable. A third 
ance, superstition, and the desire for |is advising its patrons about the fores- 
vengeance is naturally apparent. Were |tation of waste lands. In the West, 
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however, the railway bulletins seem 
chiefly designed to lure readers in one 


region to pick up their housenold gods | 


and move into another. As a rule, the 
farmer who has made two or three such 
shifts, staying in each new home only 


if the iron hand that bas insie ruled its 
destinies should be removed, it would be 
unsafe to predict. Yet in the nature of 
things, the hand of Porfirio Diaz must 
soon be relaxed by a greater power. 
Herein consists the weakness of a man 


long enough to endure the settler’s with- to whom it would be idle to deny great- 


out enjoying the agriculturist’s life, be- 


ness in many respects. Spanish-Ameri- 


comes a blind corporation-hater, attrib- can capacity for self-government is not 


uting his failure 
ful and oppressive carriers. Would it 
not pay the Western railway managers, 
for a while at least, to devote a little 
more attention to the development of 
the districts in which they are already 
doing an assured business, than to the 
settlement of the wilds into which they 
are building spurs? 





The magazine publisher in politics is 
by no means so successful as the au- 
thor in politics. New Jersey has shat- 
tered the political aspirations of two 
magazine publishers standing at the 
very tip-top of circulation and uplift. It 
is sad to ccntrast the fate of the pro- 
prietor of Everybody's with that of one 
of his best-known contributors, Mr. 
Charles Edward Russell, whom the So- 
cialists have made their candidate for 
Governor of New York. It is even 
more sad to contrast the fate of Mr. 
Harold J. Howland, who did not secure 
a Congressional nomination in New Jer- 
sey, with that of the Outlook's Contrib- 
uting Editor, who, by common agree- 
ment, can have anything he wants in 
the way of nominations. Both magazine 
gentlemen are now the richer in experi- 
ence. The former has discovered the 
well-worn truth that the man who sways 
the opinions of several hundred thou- 
sand subscribers may fail very conspic- 
uously to sway the opinions of his 
neighbors. Mr. Howland has discovered 
the somewhat more specific truth that 
the Roosevelt atmosphere does not nec- 


essarily mean political salvation, nor) 


the Roosevelt O.K. command a majority 
of votes. Several candidates bearing 
the Contributing Editor’s brand have 
lately come to grief. 





In the celebration of Mexico’s centen- 
nial of independence which began last 
Friday on an elaborate scale, Porfirio 


always to the deceit- 


‘sage, the monoplane will—at least this | 


Diaz has probably attained the spec 
tacular climax of his career. The Paris are the most encouraging and apparent- India under the British rule, is generally 


people toward self-government. 


so utterly proven and Spanish-American 
dictatorships are not so rare as to make 
the one-man rule in Mexico an unmiti- 
gated evil or offence in itself. The evil is 


that Diaz has not seen fit to use his ab- 


solute authority to educate the Mexican 
Presi- 
dent Diaz might well have tolerated an 
Opposition party without endangering 
his own position. As time went on, he 


could well have afforded to allow more 


breathing space in politics and the 
press. With many of the attributes of 
an enlightened ruler, he seems to have 
been too much contented with the policy 
of “after me the deluge.” 





The destruction of the Zeppelin VI 
appears to have been in no wise due tu 
any defect of construction, but merely 
to carelessness on the part of a ma- 
chinist who placed an open can of ben- 
zine near a motor. A spark from the 
latter did the mischief. But the blow 
to Count Zeppelin is none the less se- 
Save for one airship now under 
survives only one 


vere. 
construction, there 
other, the oldest, 


the army. Months must elapse before 


the new one can be placed in service; 
and as these aircraft are presumably | 


not insured, the financial loss from the 
three wrecks must be very great. Nev- 
ertheless, the experiments ought to be 
carried on, even though the heavier- 
than-air craft are at present having 
everything their own way. It is to be 
hoped that the much-vaunting Walter 
Wellman will really accomplish some- 


thing with his dirigible in his proposed | 


transatlantic flight; for this would stim- 


ulate the construction of similar craft, 


in this country. If the dirigible does 
not soon achieve a transatlantic pas- 


is Moissant’s view, after his flight from 
Paris to London. 


which belongs to. 


His opinions express- 
ed on his arrival in the latter city 
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The Australian 
only twelve years old, yet already there 
is much dissatisfaction with the Con- 
stitution of 1898. Like the Constitu- 
tion of the United Sates, it represent- 
ed a compromise between the national 
principle and home rule under State 
and it has not in all re- 
spects worked well. The result is that, 
behind the political parties and blent 
with them all, there is forming a div!- 
sion into a States’-right party and what 
may be called a unification party. That 
is to say, there is a tendency, in which 
the Labor party strongly shares, to su- 
bordinate the States to the Common- 
wealth in an increasing number of leg- 
islative matters. On the other hand, 
the representatives of the State govern- 
ments and those who sympathize with 
them in the Federal Parliament, are 
contending that the metes and bounds 
marked out in the Constitution must be 
sacredly observed. It is not denied that, 
if the Federal power is to be heightened, 
as many desire, amendments of the Con- 
stitution will be necessary. Th: subject 
most in debate just now is financial. 
Federal is to be distributed 
among the States, and the dispute is 
upon what basis this is to be done. 


is 


Commonwealth 


governments; 


revenue 


The sedition trials that have been un- 
der way in Bengal for many weeks show 
that while there has been a lull in the 
anarchistic methods of anti-British agi- 
tation, the nationalist movement as a 
whole has remained virtually unaffect- 
ed by the drastic press laws recently 
enacted. Secret and silent resistance is 
‘a mode of campaigning to which the Hin- 
du caste system, with its facilities for 
exercising social and religious pressure, 
“peculiarly lends itself. A striking in- 
stance is found in the resignation of 
the well-known native lawyer, Mr. Sin- 
ha, who was recently appointed to a 
seat in the Viceroy’s Council. This was 
the first time in the history of British 
|India that a native had been admitted to 
the very citadel of the British power 
and to a share in the framing of the 
‘most intimate policies whereby the Eng- 
lishman keeps his hold on India. That 
Mr. Sinha, after a few months In office, 
should have laid down the highest post- 
tion that has ever fallen to a native of 


| 


| 


Exposition of 1867 preceded Sedan by ly the best-founded that we have yet | ascribed to the working of public opin- 
less than three years. What would come |seen as to the practical future samen (i among the ee aes ‘meats 
to Mexico within the next year or two the aeroplane ve" Mh 


| countrymen. 
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HIDING BEHIND LINCOLN. 


It was an unusual sensitiveness to 
criticism which Col. Roosevelt betrayed 


in his speech at Syracuse on Saturday. | 


He must have heard a good deal about 


what the Outlook calls “misconstruction | 


and misapprehension by friends,” in 
connection with his reckless ‘anguage 
about judges and his loose and mislead- 
ing references to decisions of the courts. 
Hence he took occasion to assure the 
astonished farmers who listened to him 
that he had a “profound respect for the 
Supreme Court.” Yet he asserted the 
right of private citizens to comment 
freely upon the findings of judges, and 
to express dissent from them—a right 
which nobody seriously questions. He 
also cited some of the strictures upon 
the Dred Scott decision made by Lin- 
‘oln, and concluded triumphantly: “If I 


have erred, I err in company with Abra-| 


ham Lincoln,” 


Mr. Roosevelt has got a good deal of 
comfort, at one time and another, out | 


of these comparisons of himself with 


other great and good men. One of his | 


last utterances in the White House was 
a timely reminder to the people that 
Washington had been attacked, and so 
But it Lincoln who now 
at Osawatomie and Syra- 
cuse. Lincoln and I 
have both been charged with criticising 
Lincoln was a patriot, a 
therefore, I am— 


had he. is 
serves him 


The logic runs: 


the courts; 
saint, and a hero; 
what I leave you to infer. This reason- 
ing is not of the most conclusive sort 
It is too easily reversible, 
thus: and Aaron Burr 
both attacked as lawless and un- 


conceivable. 
as Roosevelt 
vere 
scrupulous politicians aiming to change 
our form of government; but Roosevelt 


was in reality an unselfish and high- 
minded statesman; therefore, Aaron 
Burr was an exemplar to all American 
youth. 

Leaving the fantastic logic which 
would put Lincoln and Rooseveit in the 
ame category, let us ask what are the 
facta which show the radical d'fference 
between the two men in the matter un- 
ler inquiry. There is on the surface 


one important difference. It is that of 
In Lincoln's public 


Dred Scott decision, 


and manner. 
of the 


measured utterance 


tone 
cussions 
the 


lawyer accustomed to weigh his words. 


have of a 
There is not in them a trace of that ex- 
‘: Posiye-and inflammatory qualhy which 


‘dn Mr. Roosevelt's Colorado 


. ‘appeared 
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‘speech. It is not possible to conceive 


of Mr. Lincoln calling the judges of the 


Supreme Court “fossilized.” That word | 


is a mild one for Mr. Roosevelt. He 
has expressed before many witnesses 
|his contempt for certain judges in much 
more offensive language. Now, it is an 
old saying that in affairs of state it is 
‘the tone which makes the song, and it 


not given due weight to the implications 


of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. 
In other words, Lincoln made a studied 
and deferential plea for a reargument 
of the case, on the ground that it could 
not fairly be regarded as having “estab- 
lished a settled doctrine for the coun- 
try.” Between this and the position 





is this violent tone of Mr. Roosevelt | taken by Mr. Roosevelt there is a great 


‘which not only puts him at a wide re- 
move from Lincoln but alarms his 
|friends and makes sober men dread the 
effect of his attitude. 


i 


‘gulf fixed. 





A REAL SCHOLAR IN POLITICS. 
President Wilson’s nomination for 


Still sharper will the divergence be- Governor of New Jersey is one of those 
tween Lincoln and Roosevelt appear | oiectritying events which make politics 


when one turns to the speech of the | seem worth while. 


'former on the Dred Scott decision and 
‘contrasts it with the ex-President’s out- 


‘as the reasoned protest of a grown man 


Roosevelt exclaims that a certain deci- 


lar rights”; and that another is “against 
the democratic principle of government” 
‘and not in accord with the spirit of the 
times. It never occurred to him to ask 
what the law was, what the judicial 
precedents were, and what, then, was 
the duty of the court. Mr. Roosevelt is, 
of course, not able to approach the ques- 
tion as a lawyer. But Lincoln was; and 


it is only necessary to take a few of his 


sentences to show the folly of the Col- 
onel’s attempt to hide behind him. 
Said Lincoln on June 27, 1857: 


Judge Douglas does not discuss the merits 
of the decision, and in that respect I shall 
follow his example, believing I could not 
more improve on McLean and Curtis than 
he could on Taney, 

He denounces all who question the cor- 
rectness of that decision, as offering vio- 
lent resistance to it. But who resists it? 
Who has, in spite of the decision, declared 
Dred Scott free, and resisted the author- 
ity of his master over him? 

We believe as much as Judge Douglas 
(perhaps more) in obedience to and re- 
for the judicial department of gov- 
ernment We think its decisions on Con- 
stitutional questions, when fully settled, 
should control not only the particular cases 


spect 


decided, but the general policy of the coun- | 


try, subject to be disturbed only by amend- 
ments to the Constitution as provided in 
that instrument itself. More than this 
would be revolution. 

But Lincoln then went on to point out 
with much care and sobriety why he 
thought the Dred Scott decision was 
“erroneous,” and would be in time over- 
ruled. He explained that the alleged 
“historical facts” put before the court 


were not “really true”; and that it had) 


| publicans absolutely stunned. 
/never thought it possible that the de- 
bursts. The two things are as different snised Democrats would select so dis- 


| tinguished and inspiring a leader, and 
and the pettish outcry of a child. Mr.) 


sion which he dislikes is “against popu-| they finally nominated. They knew of 


| the announced readiness of thousands of 


It left the Re- 
They 


were aghast as they looked over their 
own list of mediocrities, one of whom 


Republicans to vote for the President of 
| Princeton. The independent voters, who 
|swarm in northern New Jersey, are 
|sure to go the same way almost in a 
body. Hence even before the Republi- 
can Convention, the frank opinion of all 
\frank members of that party was that 
‘Wilson will sweep the State. 

Certainly, if New Jersey does not rise 
to the great opportunity of putting such 
a man in the Governorship, she will get 
‘a worse name among the States than 
‘she has ever had for creating and har- 
‘boring offensive corporations. For 
Woodrow Wilson is a man of varied 
and singular fitness for high office. A 
genuine scholar, his main studies have 
‘been in the science of government; and 
his teachings have been filled with the 
aspirations of a thorough believer in 
the great democratic movement of the 
age. From the day of the publication 
of his book on “Congressional Govern- 
ment,” which showed a keen mind 
piercing behind political forms to reali- 
ties, he has applied himself not merely 
‘to university problems, but to a close 
and intelligent observation and analysis 
of the political activities going on about 
him. Those Republicans who have 
spoken of him patronizingly as a clois- 
tered figure, living in an ideal world 
and thinking in a vacuum, must have 
had their eyes opened by his speech ac- 
cepting the nomination. It was digni- 
fied in manner and elevated in style, 


| 
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j : : 
but there was not a trace of academic taken the nomination without a single had consequently capitalized bounties, 


abstractness about it. An intense po- pledge; nobody had even ventured to. 
‘ask him for a pledge on any subject. 


litical realist was speaking. President 
Wilson went directly to the topics about 
which all New Jersey is concerned, and 
handled them with a force and pun- 
gency that set his audience applauding 
enthusiastically, and that will impress 
the whole State with the appearance 
of a new force in its public life. Cum- 
brous and extravagant administration 
of the State’s affairs, the need of radi- 
cal reform in the methods of taxation, 
a real public-service commission— 
these were the subjects to which Mr. 
Wilson addressed himself with vigor 
and incisiveness. It is a refreshing 
advent of a scholar in politics who 
knows books but who also knows men 
and government. 

The Republican argument against 
Wilson is already indicated. All that 
is said of his ability and high char- 
acter will be admitted, but the vot- 
ers will be sorrowfully asked to con- 
sider the bad men and the wicked ma- 
chine that are behind his candidacy. 
We understand that more than one Re- 
publican who has been a part of the ma- 
chine of his own party, that has com- 
mercialized the politics of New Jersey 
for fourteen years and been the bene- 
ficiary and tool of corporations, will be 
ready to take the stump and shed tears 
over the prospect of the Democratic or- 
ganization becoming strong once more. 
There will also be the charge that Wil- 
son’s nomination was brought about by 
“special interests.” Senator Kean is 
prepared to maintain up and down the 
State that no man who knows a rail- 
way president by sight, or is acquaint- 
ed with a director of a corporation, is 
fit to be trusted. And if the “special-in- 
terests” attack shows signs of failing, 
ex-Senator Dryden can be asked to ex- 
plain to large audiences how intense 
was his antagonism, and that of the 
party which honored him—or, at least, 
honored his checks—to anything like 
favors to corporations. New Jersey 
voters have many faults, but they have 
never been accused of being without a 
sense of humor; and the spectacle of 
Republicans arraigning Wilson for sub- 
serviency to a political machine and to 
special interests will be sure to provoke 
a guffaw from Cape May to Deckertown. 

All these puny Republican weapons, 
President Wilson really broke and 
brushed aside in his speech. He had 


He stands his own master. All that he 
seeks is an opportunity to serve the 


State to the best of his powers. In con-| 


senting to leave the work to which his 
‘manhood has been devoted, and to en- 
jter official life, he is but acting up to 
his own doctrines of the duty of a citi- 
zen under a republic. He has told his 
students that when the State calls 
them, it is for them to obey. The State 
has called him, and he obeys. 


CUTTING OFF BOUNTIES AT OT- 
TAWA. 

| The trials of the Canadian Premier 
are never-ending in these days of politi- 
cal insurgency in the Dominion. No 
sooner was Laurier again in Ottawa 
after his interviews with the associated 
grain-growers of the prairie provinces, 
who are clamorously insistent on an im- 
mediate lowering of tariff duties, than 
he was confronted with a problem in the 
iron and steel industry, due to the fact 
that bounties must come to an end in 
December next. Twenty-seven years 
ago the Dominion Government began 
paying bounties on pig iron. There was 
a bankrupt iron-manufacturing com- 
pany at Londonderry, Nova Scotia; 
and the politicians of that province de- 
manded that protection should be so ex- 
tended as to set the furnace in blast 
again. The industry has since had the 
indirect bounty of the tariff; while $17,- 
000,000 has gone direct from the Treas- 
ury to some half-dozen iron and steel 
companies in the provinces of Nova Sco- 
tia and Ontario. More than $16,250,000 
has been paid out under acts of Par- 
liament passed since 1896. For these 
enactments Laurier is responsible. 

At last, however, the bounty law is ‘to 
expire. The Government dared not re- 
new it at the 1909-10 session of Parlia- 
ment because of the vigorous protests 
of the granges and grain-growers’ asso- 
ciations. The melancholy 
ment that the law could not pass again 
iron and _ stecl 
men with many expressions of regret. 


announce- 


was conveyed to the 


‘It was indeed sad news for Sydney, 


Londonderry, Hamilton, and Sault Ste. 
Marie—all centres of the iron industry. 
The iron and steel men had always 
been working on the pleasant assump- 
tion that bounties, like high duties in 
the tariff, were to go on forever. They 


municipal bonuses, provincial and mu- 
nicipal tax exemptions, cheap freight 
rates on the Intercolonial railway, and 
all other miscellaneous largesse, easily 
making (exclusive of tariff protection) 
a total of twenty million dollars bestow- 
ed on the industry since the London- 
derry furnace was relighted by boun- 
ties in 1883. For much less than these 
twenty millions it would be possible to- 
day to duplicate the equipment of all 
the primary iron and steel plants of 
Canada. But most of the companies 
are heavily over-capitalized, and the 
outlook for dividends will not be prom- 
ising when bounties cease. 

Yet the men most concerned have per- 
suaded themselves that there is a way 
out; and that if they are to be dfscon- 
nected from the Ottawa pipe line they 
can cajole the Laurier Government into 
starting some new and indirect rivu- 
lets. 
industry is “still in the gristle,” still 
in need of more aid than is given by 
the tariff of 1907; and they are asking 
for increases in the duties in the Brit- 
ish preferential tariff, and in the gener- 
ai tariff on pig iron and other iron and 
steel products going into Canada from 
England and Scotland and from the 
United States. 

Laurier and Fielding, the Minister of 
Finance who represents Nova Scotia 
in the Cabinet, would undoubtedly like 
to accommodate the iron and steel men. 
One reason is that the industry has al- 
ways been a pet with Ottawa politi- 
Another reason is that the Lib- 
Nova 


They are now pleading that the 


clans. 
eral party lost more ground in 
Scotia at the general election of 1908 
than in any other province, and another 
general election must quickly follow the 
Dominion census, which will be taken 
in April, 1911. But to add to the du- 
ties on pig iron and steel in- 
crease the price of the raw material of 
the manufacturers of farm implements 
at Toronto, Hamilton, and Brantford. 
This would hardly be possible just at 
the time that farmers and grain-grow- 
ers in the four provinces west of the Ot- 


would 


tawa River are perfecting an organiza- 
tion to send a delegation of five hun- 
dred men to Ottawa to demand that the 
duties on farm implements shall be ma- 
terially reduced in accordance with the 
old pledges of Laurier and the Liberals. 

The revolt in the four farming prov- 
inces would alone prevent Laurier from 
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complying with the new demands of the 
But in addition to 


this the tron and steel men themselves 


iron and steel mn. 
have created difficulties. Two years ago 
the largest concern in the Dominion was 
glorying in the fact that it was selling 
rails by the ten thousand tons in India 
Australia at prices that could not 
English and Scottish rail- 
Within the last two 


and 
be 
making companies. 
also, no industry in*Canada has 


met by 


years 

been more affected by the Trust move- 
ment than the iron and steel industry. 
Moreover, to comply with the new de- 


mand would be another inroad on Lau- 
rier’s much boasted British preference. 
There have been twenty or more such 
inroads since the preference first came 
1900—all at the 
manufacturers. 


into full operation in 
of Canadian 
recognized both in 


instance 
This is fully ong- 
land and Canada; and another serious 
curtailment of the preference at the in- 
stance of the iron and steel men would 
the the farming 


preferential 


in 
communities, the 
tariff of 1897 is the one item in the leg- 
Laurier Govern- 


strengthen revolt 


where 
islative record of the 
ment that has had popular approval. It 
will be difficult for Laurier and Field- 
ing to shake off the iron and steel men 

to tell them that $17,000,000 in direct 
ald, plus protection for 
their products, ought to suffice to help 
the industry beyond the “gristle” stage. 
None the less, the shaking off will have 


government 


tu come; for never since Laurier came 
into office fourteen years ago was there 
more discontent with his Administra- 
his be 
trayal of Canadian Liberalism, than on 
Do- 


Parliament for the session of 


tion, or more indignation at 


the eve of the assembling of the 
minion 


1910-11, 


CULTURE UNDER FIRE. 

The status of culture as a worthy ob- 
ject of effort and devotion has been sub- 
vigorous and many-sided at- 
This attack has 


come not only from enthusiastic educa- 


jected to 


tack In recent years. 

reformers, but also from the 
of humanitarian doctrines, 
and especially of the doctrine of social 
service as the only fit object of high 
We have been told, in more 
than one quarter, that the laying up of 


tional 


preachers 


endeavor 
knowledge or the developing of fine 
tastes and appreciations is mere selfish 
luxury if it_is not made the hasié of 
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‘benefit to the community, of the achieve- 
ment of some concrete outward end more 


o- less commensurate with the time and 


energy that have been expended in its ac- 
quisition. Besides this, we have heard 
the more familiar and commonplace 
question whether the higher education 
is desirable to the individual under the 
tremendous stress of present-day comp3- 
tition in all callings. In the face of these 
questions, the cause of culture for its 
own sake has held up its head pretty 
well, and, indeed, within the last two or 
three years, it has shown signs of new 
strength in the reaction against the free 
elective system in our American col- 
lege world; and President Lowell's in- 
augural address at Harvard a year ago 
was in large part a vigorous affirmation 
of the value of culture. 

An article in the current issue of the 
Popular Science Monthly opens up the 
prospect of an attack on traditional 
ideas of education and culture along 
quite a different line. It is from the 
standpoint of physiological psychology 
that the desirability of such training 
and development as are given by the 
study of Latin and mathematics is to 
be challenged; and the challenge is to 
b» more aggressive than any of those 
with which we have become familiar, 
not only because it is conveyed in the 
dcgmatic tones of Science, but also be- 
cause it goes farther than any other in 
its accusation. Culture studies like 
Latin and mathematics, if not followed 
up by use of them in after life, are, ac- 
cording to this view, worse than useless, 
they are actually injurious; they re 
sult in a permanent drain upon the 
whole mental organism, with conse- 
quences that may be of the most disas- 
trous character. This is not absolutely 
asserted by Dr. George E. Dawson, in 
his article entitled “Parasitic Culture,” 
but it is spoken of as a doctrine in a fair 
way of being established through the 
researches of experimental psychology. 
It is a consequence of the doctrine of 
the localization of functions in the 
brain, coupled with the general doe 
trines of physiology. What is asserted 
as at least probable, if not proved, is 
that the cultivation of certain mental 
powers not afterwards utilized results 


“development has meant the weakening 
of heart or lungs. Dr. Dawson says: 


What is the effect upon the girl’s life 
of having to support an elaborate nervous 
mechanism for dealing with mathematical 
symbols and concepts which she never has 
‘occasion to use? What is the effect upon 
the boy’s life of having to support a ner- 
vous mechanism for declining Latin nouns 
and adjectives, conjugating Latin verbs, 


‘and construing Latin sentences, which he 


never has occasion to use? May not these 
unused nervous organs become parasitic 
upon the nervous vitality, just as the un- 
used muscles of the athlete become para- 
sitic upon the general organic vitality? It 
may seem to some little less than fantastic 
to suggest such a result. And yet, if we 
believe that life is a biological unit, and 
that the laws controlling it are identical 
in nature and operation, there is no escap- 
ing this conclusion, 


We shall probably be hearing a good 
deal of this in the near future; and we 
would not be understood to say that 
there is nothing in it. But there may 
well be something in it, yet nothing like 
so much in it as those who put it for- 


/ward imagine in the enthusiasm of dis- 


covery; there is room for a world of 
difference here. A characteristic of this 
class of scientific agitation is an almost 
invariable absence of that essential mark 
of scientific thinking, the sense for quan- 
titative distinctions. Assuming that all 
Dr. Dawson asserts is qualitatively true, 
we get not the slightest indication of the 
degree in which the alleged drain of the 
unused “cortical neurones,” “association 
fibres,” and the rest, exhausts the re- 
sources of the active organism. Unless 


that degree is serious, upholders of the 


old traditions may well rest content with 
the feeling that the injury thus done is 
of slight weight in comparison with 
those subtler but, as they believe, infinite- 
ly important benefits which they have al- 
ways claimed for their discipline. Aud 
as though to emphasize this deficiency 
in the argument, that portion of it which 
rests not upon theoretical science, but 
upon familiar experience, is flagrantly 
vitiated by the same defect. For the ex- 
perience of the overtrained athlete, 
which is obviously due not to the nature 
of his training, but to its excess, is ail 
along set down as though it proved a 
case against moderate as well as exces3- 
sive athletics. For overstudy or exces- 
sive concentration, the most old-fashion- 


in the over-development of parts of the ed of educators is not saying a word. 


brain which afterwards become a drag 
upon the whole nervous and psychic 
economy; as in the case of the over- 


athletic young man excessive muscular 


Nor is this the only way in which Dr. 
Dawson's article—although well worth 


‘reading and considering—shows that 


tendency to pseudo-scientific inference 
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which is so seldom absent when the spe- 
cialist makes an incursion into the broad 
questions of human Nfe. Let us take but 
a single example: 


Intellectual culture, not being transfer- 

able, must become parasitic and a cause 
of mental disorganization when it fails of 
application and usefulness in the life of the 
individual. Illustrations are to be found in 
the over-refinements of culture in academic 
communities, in the nervous instability fre- 
quently met with among educated men and 
women, and in the religious and social va- 
garies and perversions that crop out in the 
older and more highly cultivated centres of 
population. 
Surely, it can but have been absorp- 
tion in a preconceived conclusion that 
led the writer to imagine “religious and 
social vagaries and perversions” as be- 
longing particularly to the “more high- 
ly cultivated centres of population’, 
and if intellectual culture is not “‘trans- 
ferable,” and therefore “must become 
parasitic and a cause of mental disor- 
ganization when it fails of application 
and usefulness in the life of the indi- 
vidual,” the physiological psycholv- 
gists will have a hard nut to crack when 
it comes to explaining the splendid cf- 
ficiency of the Oxford and Cambridze 
men who have, generation after genera- 
tion, grappled with the administrative 
problems of the British Empire. If that 
be the kind of “mental disorganization’ 
that is bred of classical and mathemati- 
cal training, we cannot but feel, like Lin- 
coln in the matter of Grant's whiskey, 
that many of our statesmen would be 
the better for some mental disorganiza- 
tion of the same brand. 


MOVING-DAY. 

One of the inalienable rights of the 
free American is the privilege of insur- 
ing his domestic tranquillity by leaving 
a domicile before it has become too fa- 
miliar. An annual moving-day ‘its nice- 
ly into our practice of the restless life. 
A shorter period would not be sufficient 
to enable us to decide upon our next 
stopping-place, and a longer would give 
us ennui. It is not that we lack the 
home-feeling; we are at home anywhere. 
Indeed, it might be not unplausibly ar- 
gued that an abnormal love of home 
drives us to seek as many homes as 
we can. If we do not carry our houses 
upon our backs, it is because we are 
certain of finding at nightfall suitable 
habitations still warm with the home- 
life of recently departed nomads like 
ourselves. A September Labor Day on 


which no manual labor is performed is 
less characteristic of us than our Octo- 
ter moving day, unhonored and unsung, 
to be sure, but not without its realistic 
exhibits and its impressive parade. We 
are a nation of climbers, anxious not to 
miss anything; and each successive 
autumn brings with its brilliant leaves 
renewal of hopes and fancies of wonders 
to be ours under another roof. : 


To a sensitive spirit there may, in- 
deed, be something disagreeable in this 
easy, automatic adoption and occupation 
as if house were 


No doubt a new 


of vacant quarters, 
identical with home. 
place, even the smallest of apartments, 
may be home from the first, or may 
speedily become home. There one 
builds for himself, 
or predecessor, free to plan as he will 


without precedent 


and under no necessity of couforming 
to lines already laid down and virtual- 
ly unchangeable. But to set up Lares 
and Penates amid departing wreaths of 
alien smoke, with deserted embers sink- 
ing sullenly into silent ashes, is not 
only to receive inhospitable welcome at 
the threshold, but to render the new 
home a mere continuation, in some sort, 
of the old, and thus to preclude that in- 
dividuality which, erude or 
is the finest element in 
the home-fabric. It is not that one ob- 
to ghosts. If only they would 
to haunt the scientific arrange- 
from 


however 


conventional, 


jects 
deign 
ments of a modern dwelling, 
which, along with children, dogs, and 
they ruthlessly 
banished! But stranger ghosts, spirits 
of the unknown dead, spooks not in 
Better 


chimneys, have been 


one’s set—who can abide these? 
no ghosts at all than thore whose un- 
familiar presence causes such mutuai 
embarrassment. 

This ready breaking of home ties, to- 
gether with the overlapping and conse- 
quent blending, to some extent, of home- 
atmospheres, also plays its part in the 
disintegration of the family. For at 
each abandoned home -spot something of 
the home is left behind. 
is a part of wherever it has lived. Mo- 
bility of the whole begets restlessness 
of the parts, and the cords of union are 
too delicate to stand the strain of fre- 
quent upheaval. The result is deplor- 
able. The school and the church are 
vainly taxed with the attempt to per- 
form the functions proper to the home, 
but neglected by it—possible to it, in- 
deed, only as it preserves for a connect- 


Every family 


ed period of considerable length the 
character of an unbroken circle. It is 
both pitiable and ludicrous to listen to 
the thoughtful and animated discussion 
of the great modern pedagogic problem, 
How shall English be taught? A great 
step toward its solution will be taken 
when the question is restated: How 
shall the school manage to do the work 
of the home or how shall the latter be 
made—forced or induced—to perform 
its proper tasks? A 
ment is at least as necessary in the case 
of moral training. Abdication does not 
lift burdens; it only shifts them 
Considerations such 
only half-defined, lie at the basis of our 


similar re-state- 


as these, often 
envy of that golden mean of English so- 
ciety which for generations has com- 
bined progress with stability. To 


born and grow up, not simply in a fam- 


be 


ily but in a house rich with memories 
of ancestral exploits, to be surrounded 
from infancy to manhood, if not to old 
age, with walls whose echoes are mel- 
time, to be 
to 


low with unable to turn 


without seeing or walk without 
touching objects whose intrinsic value, 
however great, or whose beauty, how- 
ever rare, is trifling 
with the priceless train of associations 
that has ennobled them with sacred em- 
blazonry, is to receive, decently and in 
order, and long before college age, an 
education, a personality, and a charac- 
ter beside which our careful and exact 
entrance requirements are the meagre 
and hurried babblings of a child. We 
may as well recognize at once that no 
of education 


make a 


when compared 


professional programme 


can do more than noise and 
keep up appearances while the real pro- 


unwritten and incapable of 


gramme, 
formulation, is slowly coming into be- 
ing. When that perhaps far-off, certain- 
ly divine, event occurs, professional pro- 
grammes will begin to find their use 
one 


of 


and to be successful. Meanwhile, 
discovers now and then a group 
Americans who have determined, grim 
ly enough, to be so un-American as, like 
to be ancestors in lieu of 
to give up the annual 
eating and sleeping 


to curb the instinct 


Napoleon, 
having them; 
jaunt from one 
place to another; 
for adventure and new things; and, 
choosing finally for all the long future, 
to be content to give up novelty for 
growth, to substitute for the habitual 
mover's airy nothing a local habitation 


and a name. 
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NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


The death of Samuel L. Clemens (“Mark 
Twain") has served to increase the interest 
in first editions of his books among col- 
lectors, and a bibliography of his writings 
is now promised. This will be published 
by the Harpers this autumn. It has been 
compiled by Merle Johnson, a San Fran- 
cisco artist now living in New York, who 
been for several years bringing to- 
zether and studying the books of Mark 
Twain. He has gone at the work in a most 
careful manner, and has made a number of 
important bibliographical discoveries. 

Beginning with “Innocents Abroad,” 
Mark Twain's books were for many years 
published by the American Publishing Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., who were at the 
time the largest publishers of subscription 
books, and who had hundreds of agents in 
all parts of the country. Stereotype plates 


has 


were made and copies printed off as the 
sale demanded. As the first issue was 
sinall, in some cases only a few hundred, 
and as later issues from the plates gen- 
erally carried the same date, and were, for 
the most part, indistinguishable, collectors 
have, through want of information, been 
satisfied oftentimes with a later issue of 
several of the books. Mr. Johnson's bib- 


liography will give the typographical points 
which the correct first issues can be 
distinguished. He has procured, so far as 
the records at Washington can give them, 
the actual dates when copies were filed for 
copyright. Then, by wide searching and ex- 
amination of copies on the market, he has 
efforts (and with considerable suc- 
to find copies bearing a manuscript 
date of purchase or presentation, inserted 
by a former owner, as nearly as possible 
to the actual copyright date. Having thus 
fixed the first issue he has, by examining 
other copies, discovered points of difference. 
In a few cases, though thousands of copies 
printed, no distinction can be found 
between early and later issues other than 
broken or injured type, but often 
important variations have been brought to 
light Mr. Johnson's set, from which his 
bibliography has been prepared, and which 
will, in the language of the bibliographer 
be known as the “type” set, has been sold 
by him te a firm of book-sellers in this 
city, and, by their courtesy, and with Mr 
Johnson's consent, we are able to give par- 
ticulares about a few of the more important 
hooks 

Mark Twain's firat book was “The Cele- 
brated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County, 
and Other Sketches,” published in New York 


by 


made 


cosa) 


were 


possibly 


in =1867 His second book, “Innocents 
\broad,” was published in Hartford in 1869. 
of these two books Clemens wrote about the 
end of 1870, as follows: 
| fully expected the “Jumping Frog” to 
ll 50,000 copies & it only sold 4,000; & 


Il only expected the “Innocents” to sell 3,000 
copies, but it astounded me by selling 85,- 
000 coples within alixteen monthe—which, I 
am told, ta the largest sale of a four-dol- 
lar book (price is %3.50 to $5.00-—$4.00 about 
the average) ever achieved in America in 
so short a time 

it Ie not probable that the publish- 
was much more sanguine than the au- 
thor as to the sale of the book, and it is 
likely that the first printing exceeded 
one thousand copies; but, as the above let- 
ter shows, 85,000 were sold “within sixteen 
months.” As these were all, printéa from 
the same plates, and, for the most part, at 


Now 


eT 


hot 
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least, if not entirely, dated 1869, the prob- | the one which brought $33 at Anderson's in 
lem has been to identify that first print- March, 1909. This is, we believe, the high- 
ing. The book was printed hastily, and in|est price so far paid for a Mark Twain 
the earliest copies no page numbers are/item at auction, but many rarities have 
given in the Table of Contents for chapters | never come upon the auction market. 
xlvi to Ix, although the proper page num-| In “Extracts from Adam's Diary” (New 
bers of the earlier chapters are given. At) York, 1904) the author says: “I translated 
the bottom of p. xviii also the word “Con- a portion of this diary some years ago, and 
clusicn” in the summary of the contents of |a friend of mine printed a few copies in 
the chapter was omitted. These omissions an incomplete form, but the public never 
were afterwards supplied, that page being! got them.” So far as can now be traced 
reset, probably in the second printing. Be- “Adam's Diary” was first printed in “The 
sides these errors which are in the pre- Niagara Book” (Buffalo, 1893), filling pp. 
liminary leaves, an equally important vari- | 93-109, and in this form it went through 
ation is found in the text. The lower por-| several editicns. Was there a privately 
tion of p. 121 is, in the earlier copies, blank, | printed edition, or had the author’s memory 
while in later copies a portrait of Na-/ failed him when he wrote this note in 1904? 
poleon III is printed in the space. This| Especially during his later life, Mark 
made the number of illustrations actually Twain was often called upon to speak at 
235 (if our count of them is correct) in-|annual dinners of societies and other 
stead of 234 called for on the title-page. ‘gatherings, political or social. Many of 
In “Sketches New and Old” (1875) the | these speeches were extemporaneous, and 
first edition contains at bottom of page 299 very few were ever published by him. Mr. 
a short sketch headed “From ‘Hospital| J.hnson has gathered newspaper reports 
Days.’”” In some copies there is found an of a large number of these speeches, and 
errata slip, pasted on this page: “By an it was from his collection that the volume 
error of the publishers the above sketch of Mark Twain’s “Speeches,” just publish- 
‘From “Hospital Days’ was inserted in ed by the Harpers, was mainly compiled. 
this book. It should nct have been, as Mark He has also gathered, as excerpts from 
Twain is not the author of it. It will not | periodicals, a large collection of magazine 
appear in any future edition.” In later edi- | articles by Mark Twain, some of which 
tions the lower half of this page is blank. have never been collected, and a mass of 
In the first edition of “The Adventures | newspaper anecdotes, reports of interviews, 
of Tom Sawyer” (Hartford, 1876) there are | ete. 
sixteen preliminary pages, pp. ii, iii, x, and seen 
xiv being blank. In later issues, in order) 
to save a half sheet of paper in each copy, | 
the frontispiece was printed on the reverse | 
of the half-title, and the Contents begins | 
on the verso of the Preface, making twelve | 
preliminary pages only in the book. The| THE ATTORNEY-GEN®RAL AND THE 
page-numbers were, however, not corrected. CABINET. 
Equally interesting points about “The +,, oy Eprror oF THE NATION: 
Gilded Age,” Fon Tramp mrapegedl “Life on Str: In your comment on Dr. Elroy M. 
the Misstesippt (1885), and “Adventures of Avery’s seventh volume (“History of the 
Huckleberry ius (1885) will be given 10 | united States and Its People,” Nation, Au- 
Mr. Johnson's bibliography, as well gust 25) you call attention to his mistaken 
variations in several of the less important l view that the attorney-general became a 
Cabinet associate first in 1870, the year in 
John Camden Hotten, the English pirate, which the Department of Justice was or- 
early began reprinting books and magazine | ganized with the attorney-general at its 
articles by Mark Twain. “The Innocents | head. As you say, truly enough, “that cf- 
Abroad” was issued by him in two parts, | ficer was in practice a member of the Cab- 
the first with this title, and the second with inet from the beginning.” The fact was 
the title “The New Pilgrim's Progress.” 


Correspondence. 





volumes. 


‘clearly recognized on April 28, 1870, when, 
“Screamers” and “Eye-Openers” were two /jin the course of the debate in the House of 
volumes of selections from Mark Twain’s Representatives on the proposed Depar«- 
contributions to the Galary, issued in 1871|ment of Justice, one speaker (Hon. Wi!- 
that 


by Hotten. Several of the authorized Eng-|jjam Lawrence of Ohio) declared 
lish editions were actually the first. |“since the establishment of the office of 
Thus “The Tramp Abroad” was publish- | attorney-general the attorney-general has 


ed in two volumes by Chatto & Windus in |/peen a member of the Cabinet by usage 
London on December 13, 1879. The Ameri- just as much as any head of a department” 
can edition, in a single volume, was not (Globe, 41st Congress, 2d sess., pt. iv, 3067). 
copyrighted until March 13, 1880. Both are There is a good deal of scattered evidence 
dated 1880 on the title-page. Several Can- on the point. I am not aware that it has 
adian editions also are of first edition | eyer been briefly summarized. 
value, “Old Times on the Mississippi,” pub-| The first clear record of what we term 
lished in Toronto in 1876, contains the |«“Capbinet meetings” is given by Thomas 
larger portion of “Life on the Mississipp!,” | Jefferson (‘“‘Jefferson’s Writings,” ed., P. L. 
not published in book form in the United | pord, I, 165, V, 320 ff). From this it ap- 
States until 1883. /pears that on April 11, 1791, in accordance 
Many books of humor contain one or more | with Washington's instructions of the pre- 
sketches by Mark Twain, some being often | vious April 4, the Secretaries of the three 
repeated. Mr. Johnson has endeavored to departments (State, Treasury, War) and 
procure and describe all containing the first | Vice-President John Adams met to discuss 
appearance of any sketch in a book. |various problems concerning the govern- 
No extended set of first editions of Mark |ment. Washington himself at the time was 
Twain has ever been catalogued or sold at | absent from Philadelphia, the seat of gov- 
auction. The copy of “Mark Twain's Memo- | ernment, and Edmund Randolph, attorney- 
' randa,” Toronto, 1871, in the Johnson set, is general, was not at the meeting. On March 
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31, 1792, there is record of another Cabi- 
net meeting, held this time at the Presi- 
dent's. The three Secretaries and the at- 
torney-general were present (ibid, I, 189). 
In 1793, a year notably full of difficult 
problems of administrative policy, Cabinet 
meetings were frequently called, and it is 
probable that, as a rule, Randolph, as at- 
torney-general, attended these meetings. Ac- 
cording to Timothy Pickering’s memory, 
Washington once declared in Pickering’s 
presence that he he] made Randolph a 
member of his Cubii et “trem the first” (C. 
W. Upham, “Life of Timothy Pickering,” 
III, 226). In December, 1816, Monroe thus 
stated his view of the usual practice to 
William Lowndes: “The attorney-general 
has been always, since the adoption of our 
government, a member of the Executive 
Council, or Cabinet” (Annals of Congress, 
January 21, 1817). In 1818, while Richard 
Rush was in England, he was impressed by 
the fact that the English attorney-general 
was never a member of the English Cabi- 
net: “In the complicated and daily work- 
ings of the machine free government 
throughout a vast empire, I could still see 
room for the constant presence of the at- 
torney-general in the Cabinet” (“Memo- 
randa of a Residence at the Court of Lon- 
don,” 2d ed., 1833, p. 63). 

For many years after 1789 the attorneys- 
general were not as frequent and regular 
attendants at Cabinet meetings as the Sec- 
retaries. The office was below that of the 
Secretaries in dignity, as well as in com- 
pensation. The salary of the attorney-gen- 
eral was only $1,500 at the outset, and was 
not made equal to the salaries of the other 
officers until 1853, when all the 
of the Cabinet were paid $8,000. 
Many of the early attorneys-general down 
to Caleb Cushing (1853-1857) were engaged 
in private practice while serving the gov- 
ernment as Federal officers. A few of them, 
notably William Pinkney (1811-1814), actu- 
ally lived away from the seat of govern- 
ment. There was a vigorous movement 
Congress in 1814 to make a statutory resi- 
dence requirement, which would compel the 
attorney-general to the seat of 
rovernment during the session of Congress 
The increased duties of the office inevitably 
enforced the residence obligation, as time 
advanced. In 1830 Webster expressed him- 
self as favoring private for an 
attorney-general so far as leisure allowed 
it. Caleb Cushing, on the other hand, took 
a strong position against it in 1856. I am 
informed on excellent authority that the 
attorneys-general to very recent years 
have engaged extent in 
practice. I should interested 
whether to-day, the 
eral found his salary of $12,000 inadequate 
and decided to take a small amount of 
private practice, he would be violating any 
custom or rule of honor in doing so 

HENRY BARRETT LEARNED 


of 


principal 
members 


in 


reside at 


practice 


up 


to some private 


be to know 


in case attorney-gen- 


Cornwall, Conn., September 12. 





THOREAU'S KNOWLEDGE OF BIRDS 


To THe Eprror or THe NATION: 

Sir: The review of Thoreau's “Notes on 
New England Birds,” in your issue for 
August 11, makes so many criticisms o1 
Thoreau’s ornithological abilities that |! 
am moved to arise in his defence, even 
though I may seem to be putting myself 


in the position of the wife who permits no 
one but herself to find fault with her hus- 


‘band. For lI really thought, and still think, 


that I said in my Preface almost all that 


jneed be said in adverse criticism of my 


author’s ornithology, and I hoped that 
reviewers and other readers would devote 
themselves to appreciation rather than de- 
traction! But let us take up the review- 
er’s charges seriatim. (First, however, | 
will mention that the statement in the 
second sentence that “‘the text of the book 
has been drawn from the fourteen volumes 
of Thoreay’s Journals, and from six of his 
formally prepared works" is only partly 
correct, since, as is plainly stated in the 
Preface, only the Journal is drawn upon.) 
After saying that “the index of the pres- 
ent volume shows that about 140 different 
species of birds are treated specifically or 
incidentally in the text’—120 would be 
nearer the actual number—the reviewer 
goes on to remark that “probably not less 
than 250 species were Thoreau's neighbors 
or visitors during the two years he lived 
on the shore of Walden Pond.” These 
figures will, I am sure, strike most orni- 
thologists as unwarrantably large For 
more than thirty years, for instance, I 
have been observing birds rather carefully 
in an inland town not many miles from 
Concord, and my list at present numbers 
155 species. I should like very well to meet 
the additional 95 species that “probably 
were Thoreau’s neighbors’ during those 
two years, but I cannot imagine what they 
could have been. Of the species particular- 
ized by the reviewer as “strangely enough” 
unknown to Thoreau, the yellow-breasted 
chat and the orchard oriole are very rare 
in eastern Massachusetts and it likely 
that neither of them ever visited Concord; 
the house wren, even before the advent of 
the English sparrow, was only locally com- 
mon in eastern Massachusetts, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. William Brewster, was rare in 
Concord; the according 
to the same authority, is one of the rarer 


is 


crested flycatcher, 


birds of Middlesex County; the piping 
plover was known to Thoreau, who found 
it on Cape Cod, but was not included in 
this volume because the references to it 


in his Journal were slight and of no par- 
ticular significance; night heron, 
though abundant a 
particularly common bird inland; the yel- 
low-billed cuckoo yncord near the 
northern limit of doubtless 


the 


on the coast, is not 


is at C 
and 


black-billed; 


its range 


much less common than the 

and the Virginia rail is included in the 
book (on page 80); while the various ssore- 
birds and ducks named have until within 


the last dozen years or so been considered 
as belonging exclusively to the province of 
the hunter and not to be observed by mere 
“observers.” 

The reviewer gives illustrations of “in- 


completeness” and “inaccuracy,” It may 
be admitted that “bar” would be a better 
word than “spot” for the white on the 


nighthawk’s wing, but let me point out that 
Thoreau was recording an impression of the 
bird as seen in flight, and was not giving a 
scientific description of its markings. As 
to the two habits of the nighthawk which 
apparently escaped his attention, can we 
be sure that he really did omit to notice 
them? It is hardly fair to take it for 
granted that Thoreau recorded in his jour- 
nal everything he knew about birds. Again, 
in the scarlet tanager passage alluded to, 


‘Thoreau was not desoribing the bird, but 


merely contrasting it with the red-winged 
blackbird, and had no occasion to mention 
the color of its tail. The entry for March 
10, 1852, which recorded hearing “for the 
first time” the chickadee’s “pha@be note,” 
evidently meant the first time that year, for, 
as appears on the preceding page, he knew 
that note as early as 1838. Thoreau’s con- 
fusion of the hermit and  olive-backed 
thrushes with the wood thrush is well 
known. It seems curious to us to-day, of 
course, and yet by no means unaccountable 
when we consider that the olive-back was 
entirely unknown to Nuttall and that Wil- 
son supposed the hermit to be songless! As 
stated in a foot-note in the book, Thoreau 
knew the hermit thrush by sight and de- 
tected it occasionally during the migrations. 

The reviewer also seems to think it 
strange that Thoreau did not know that 
“the Cooper’s hawk and the sharp-shinned 
hawk, because of their industrious de- 
struction of game birds and song birds, are 
not entitled to the admiration which he ex- 
presses for hawks in general.” To this it 
may be replied that the facts in regard to 
the food habits of the several hawks were 
unknown to science till the government or- 
nithologists reported the results of their in 
vestigations some twenty-odd years 
Thoreau’s death. But how little apprecia 
tion of Thoreau’s attitude towards nature 
is shown by one who imagines that his ad 
miration for the hawks could have had th: 
connection with their 


after 


Slightest economic 


value! 

Let it be understood that I am not com 
plaining of your reviewer's treatment of 
the book itself or its editor I him 
hearty thanks, rather, for his 
commendation of the plan and execution of 
the volume. This letter is simply a reply 
to what seem to unwarrantable 
strictures on Thoreau’s ornithology 

FRANCIS H. ALLEN 


owe 
generous 


me to be 


toston, August 26 


[The statement in the Preface concern- 
ing the source of the text is that “these 
notes are from Thoreau’s Journal,” not 
“only” from the Journal. Elsewhere in 
the Preface it is said that “the matter 


included in Thoreau’s more formal 
works is not inconsiderable, 
though it amounts to less than one- 


twelfth as much as that contained in 
the Journal. For the convenience of 
readers a full index of it is given in an 
Appendix to this volume.” Hence the 
confusion. But it does not seem gross- 
ly unjust to estimate Thoreau’s know- 
ledge of birds from more than eleven- 
twelfths of all that he wrote about 
them. We did not say that the birds 
which “strangely enough” Thoreau did 
not mention, were common about the 
shores of Walden Pond; but none of 
them, we believe, is unknown in the 
region with which Thoreau was famil- 
iar, and each of them is described by 
Wilson, upon whose “Ornithology” (to- 
gether with that of Nuttall) Thoreau 
“chiefly relied,” according to Mr. Allen. 
We were not aware that “the various 


'shore-birds and ducks named have un- 


til the last dozen years or so been con 
sidered as belonging to the province of 
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the hunter and not to be observed by 
mere nor does Thoreau 
seem to have regarded this restriction, 
according the contents of the first 
four chapters of Mr. Allen’s book, whose 
headings “Diving Birds,” “Gulls, 
Terns, and Petrels,” “Ducks and Geese,” 
“Herons and Rails.” The compari- 
son of the scarlet tanager with the red- 
blackbird (p. is not the 
mention of the former bird 
referred. On the next page 
Thoreau the tanager as “the 
surprising red bird,” and twice more on 
















































































‘observers,’ 


to 


are 


and 


winged 325) 
particular 
to which we 


refers to 


the same page as “the red-bird,” and 
again (p. 327) as “bright scarlet with 
black wings, the scarlet appearing on the 
rump again between wing-tips,” and yet 
again (pp. 328-9), “a deep scarlet, 

in the midst of which his pure-black 
‘ings look high-colored also.” And 
never a mention of the black tail. As 


to the chickadee’s “phabe note,” the en- 


try reads as follows: “March 10, 1852. 
lieard the phebe note of the chickadee 
to«lay for the first time.” The reference 
on the preceding page, “Dated only 
i828," does not seem to make it clear 
that he was referring definitely to the 


chickadesr Tue Reviewer.) 


PROFESSOR LAMBERTON 


ro vur Eprror or Tue NATION: 


Sin: On Thursday, September 8, William 


A. Lamberton, senior professor of Greek at 
the University of Pennsylvania, died at his 
summer home at Mount Pleasant, New Jer- 

y. Fo everal years he had had trouble 
with his heart, but the end came after a 
very brief illness. He was born in Phila- 
delphia sixty-one years ago, and graduated 
it the University of Pennsylvania, receiving 
the degree of master of arts in course in 
i867. The vear following he was instructor 
in mathematics and then went to Lehigh, 


where he wa successively instructor in 


mathemat professor of Greek and Latin, 
and professor of Greek. In 1888 he returned 
to the 1 raity of Pennsylvania as pro- 
fessor of Greek, a position which he held 
up to tl t of his death During these 


twenty-two years Professor Lamberton had 
n important part in the administrative 
work of the university At one time or 


chairman of every tmport- 
as well as dean 
School. 


another he van 
in the college 
and of the Graduate 


core ttoe 


claily well fitted for adminis 
trativ vork, where his knowledge of prece- 
dent and bh great memory stood him in 


that the university 
keenly. He 


and it le here 


loss mont was a 


great reader but published comparatively 
pitth lic was eapectally Interested in Thu 
dides, bringing out editions of the sixth 
snd seventh books (1886), and of the second 
2 od third books (1905) In 1894 his alma 
ater honored him with the degree of 
Litt... He was a man of keen perception, 
of sat lament, a thorough scholar, and 
true friend WILLIAM N. BATES 


September 16 
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In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of beart. 
As I do thee. 

Strange to say, I found that Bartlett's 
“Concordance to Shakespeare” has omitted 
this under “Heart.” Orto KLorz. 

Ottawa, August 20. 


THE COLLEGE. 


To THe EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Professor Trent's article in the 
Nation of September 8 deserves to be widely 
read. It is especially timely in view of 
the attacks on the colleges that are now 
so much in fashion, and which for awhile 
will be the more popular as a result of the 
ill-considered and vicious character of some 
of the assaults made before the National 
Education Association at its recent 
‘ng in Boston. Ill-advised people are likely 
attribute to seemingly 
sanctioned by the association, greater value 
than the character of the critics warrants. 





Literature. 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA. 


Institutional History of Virginia in the 
Seventeenth Century: An Inquiry into 


meet- 


to these assaults 


It therefore behooves the broader-minded the Religious, Moral, Educational, 
and more conservative members to appear Legal, Military, and Political Condi- 
before the public in their true light. tion of the People. Based on original 

The colleges, it is true, have been— and contemporaneous records. By 
passively, if not actively—responsible for Philip Alexander Bruce, LL.D. 2 vols. 
the objurgations now hurled at them; and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6 
a few no doubt deserve all that is said. 


net. 
But these few are not, and never have been, 


representative. The most of the 
of the colleges denounce them for 
not doing what they were not created to do, 
and what they have never tried to do—give a 
“practical” training for the ordinary man’s 
life work. It may be that the “American 
ollege,” with its “impractical” cultural 
courses, has had its day, and must be sup- 
planted an institution more in keeping 
the present American spirit. But to 
what it and to denounce 
for what it is nét doing, is like turning 
one’s mother and rending her be- 
the milk which nourished the child 
no longer flows for the man 


In the volumes which Mr. Bruce has 
written on life in Virginia in the sev- 
enteenth century we have an encourag- 
ing sign of the passing of the old-fash- 
ioned local history. Mr. Bruce is not 
only a local antiquarian, but also a stu- 
dent with an eye to the larger aspects 
of his subject. He is familiar with the 
methods of the scholar and aims to ap- 
ply them in handling even the smallest 
details of county and parish life, and he 
never loses sight of the general in deal- 
ing with the particular. Until similar 
work has been done for all sections of 


violent 
critics 


by 
with 

forget 
it 


has done, 


upon 


cause 


Georce 8. WILLS. the colonial area, generalizations on co- 
Baltimore, Md., September 14 lonial psychology and institutions will 
. cream nian maaan: be but tentative. 
“SOUTH” OR “SOUND.” In the volumes before us Mr. Bruce 
includes all subjects that he could not 
70 THe Fprror or THE NATION: 


bring into his former books on econom- 
ic and social life. These subjects are 
religion and morals, education, legal 
administration, military system, and po- 
litical conditions, including taxation, 
and all are presented with skilfulness 
of treatment, vividness of description, 
and excellence of style. Some confusion 
results from the absence of a chronolog- 


SIR: Your correspondent’s letters on 
South or Sound in “Twelfth Night” call to 
mind Wordsworth's poem, “Michael,” 
published in 1800, though, of course, Words- 
worth may have had Pope's emendation 
of the First Folio directly under his hand. 
The words beginning at line forty-six are 
as follows: 


my 


And in his shepherd's calling he was prompt 


And watchful more than ordinary men ical arrangement of the matter, and at 
Ifence had he learned the meaning of all winds, times one wearies of the frequent repeti- 
Of blasts of every tone: and oftentimes, 

When others heeded not, he heard the South tions as the author runs back and forth 
Make subterrancous music, like the noise over the same field; but the text is gen- 
Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills erally interesting, the pictures present- 


The Shepherd, of his flock 
Rethought him, and he to himself would say 
rhe now devising work for me’’! 


at such warning, 


ed by the minute details are always 
realistic, and the information with few 
exceptions is new and valuable. Some- 
times Mr. Bruce adds unnecessarily to 
the length of his volumes by passages 
where the dim and silent shades, and 
the pulse of the ocean tides, get inex- 
.tricably mixed with dragons and other 
mythical beasts. Sometimes, also, in his 
loyalty to his State, he allows the Vir- 
ginian to overshadow the historian, and 
forgets that the scholar has no right to 
be either cavalier or roundhead; but the 
bias is too evident to be harmful, and 


winds are 


Geo. G. KENNEDY. 


Readville, Mass., August 23 


OF HEART.” 


NATION: 


“HEART 
To vue Forror or THe 
Sin: The fact that I have been a reader 
and subscriber to the Nation for above a 
quarter of a century speaks for my appre- 
clation of the weleome weekly. It is not 
often that I find a alip, but may I draw 
your attention to the first column in yes- 
terday’s weten, when in ees. S Mr. the reader can generally determine the 
Taft you say, “in heart of hearts’? The | truth for himself. 


h is derived from Shak are (“Ham- | 
sai mak ae anh tiie 75 ene | The facts for his history he has 


Glen wie eet een drawn, in largest part, from the records 
That ts not passion’s slave, and 1 will wear him | Of the county courts, hitherto imperfect- 
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ly known. Unfortunately, the great bulk | 
of these records for the seventeenth | 
century have been destroyed, largely 
through the ravages of war. Only about. 
130 volumes remain intact, where orig: | 
inally there were probably not less than | 
500, or even 1,000. With two exceptions, | 
no records of the counties lying along 
the east bank of the James below Rich-| 
mond have been preserved, and even in 
one of these instances they are complete | 
only for the last few years of the period. 
That these official and semi-official rec- 
ords prove all that Mr. Bruce thinks) 
they do, is not so clear; some of the 
evidence seems to be insufficient for the 
assumptions based thereon, while in 
other cases, such as the keeping of the 
Sabbath, it seems to show that the law 
was honored rather in the breach than 
in the observance. Certainly, among 
the body of the people there was no very 
high order of morality or religion, There 
was a great amount of bastardy, slan- 
der, and drunkenness, and the very fre- 
quency of the charges and the heaviness 
of the punishments only serve to show 
the prevalence of the practices. On the 
other hand, Virginia can take a just 
pride in the fact that, unlike Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, she never hanged 
a person for witchcraft. Credulity and 
superstition existed commonly enough 
among the lower classes, but flogging 
and ducking were the only punishments 
for so-called sorcery. The fact that in 
some instances the accused was fined 
for defamation bears witness to the in- 
telligence of the colonial justices. What 
Mr. Bruce has abundantly proved is 
that, among those who made the laws 
and sought to enforce them, a high sense 
of right and justice everywhere pre- 
vailed. 

The chapters devoted to education, li- 
braries, and culture are illuminating. 
Mr. Bruce shows that there was plenty 
of education in Virginia, and that Berk- 
2ley’s famous remark thanking God that 
there were no free schools in Virginia is 
false if applied to schools in general. 
One is inclined to wonder, however, whe- 
ther Berkeley was not thinking of pub- 
lic schools, such as existed in the mu- 
nicipal towns of England. Virginia had 
no schools maintained at the public 
charge. Her children were educated in 
England or by private tutors and pri- 
vate schools in Virginia. When Berke- 
ley made his report there were two pri- 
vate schools, the Symmes and the Eaton, 
less than a day’s journey away from 
where he lived, and it is hard to believe 
that the old Governor would have delib- 
erately lied about the matter. Mr, Bruce 
is very hostile to Berkeley, the Stuarts, 
and the Restoration generally, and uses 
language that is almost as intemperate 
as that of Berkeley himself. The old 
Governor was irascible, dictatorial, and 
® bully, but he was not a liar, and his 
remark may mean nothing more than 
that he was opposed to popular educa- 


‘regards the extent of education. 


tion, either through public schools or the 
printing press. 

Mr. Bruce has a great deal to tell us 
about wealth, culture, and intellect, but 
he does not make it sufficiently clear 
that these characteristics were confined 
to the few. His tables determining the 
degree of illiteracy deal only with the 
capacity to write, and prove nothing as 
That 
one woman in three could sign her 
name and three men out of five could 
do the same does not prove that half the 
white population were educated or were 
habitual readers. Probably not a tenth 
of the whole had any adequate learning, 
and the evidence presented is conclu- 
sive that wealth, knowledge, and power 
were in the possession of only a hun- 
dred or two heads of families in a popu- 
lation of from twenty-five to fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. Many of these plant- 
ers were more highly cultured than any 
but the very best in New England, but it 
is equally clear that the generality in 
the North were better educated than 
the generality in the Southern colony. 

A large part of Mr. Bruce’s volumes 
is taken up with minute descriptions of 
the clergy and the parishes, the law 
courts, militia and defence, and the po- 
litical organization. His descriptions 
of buildings, procedure, officials, and 
the habits and customs of daily life and 
practice are always good. His chapters 
on lawyers and physicians are likely to 
lead to some revision of opinion regard- 
ing the practice of law and medicine in 
the colonies in the seventeenth century, 
and the inventory that he gives of a 
law library (Spicer’s) shows a collec- 
tion of legal works that probably could 
not have been duplicated anywhere 
in the colonies at that time. The 
fact that many of Virginia’s lead- 
ing men were educated or train- 
ed in England and had ito know 
English law, in order to practice 
in the Virginia courts, undoubtedly led 
to a higher development of legal know- 
ledge in Virginia than was customary 
elsewhere. Mr. Bruce is justified in his 
high opinion of the county courts and 
of the justice dispensed there. Of his 
account of the military system and its 
operation only praise can be given. In 
fact, wherever he is dealing with insti- 
tutions that do not involve his preju- 
dices or his political views, he is at his 
very best. It is only when he treats of 
the Stuarts, of popular liberties, of the 
tyranny of taxation without representa- 
tion, and of like shibboleths of the older 
historians, that he loses control of his 
pen and sinks both the Virginian and 
the historian in the rhetorician. 

To write authoritatively of the larger 
aspects of his subject, Mr. Bruce should 
have made a more adequate preparation. 
His failure to do so is manifest, and 
some of his omissions seem unpardon- 
able. In his preface he says that he has 
personally examined all the original 


documents in England; in point of fact, 
he has not done so, having confined his 
attention to a few leading collections. 
Toward printed authorities his attitude 
is even more striking. He seems to as- 
sume that for Virginia history only Vir- 
ginia writers are to be trusted, and for 
other history any writer will do. How 
else can we interpret his omission of 
every modern authority on English con- 
stitutional history and his citation of 
Blackstone as his only source of infor- 
mation? What can we say of a writer 
on early colonial history who has mad 
no use of Fitz Roy’s “Acts of the Privy 
Council,” the “Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic” and “Treasury,” the Reports 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sions, Beer’s “British Colonial Policy,” 
Andrews’'s “Guide,” and “British Com- 
mittees, Commissions, and Councils”; 
who prefers Brock’s “Abstract” to Miss 
Kingsbury’s complete text of the pro 
ceedings of the Virginia Company; and 
who, though mentioning Osgood's 
“American Colonies” in his bibliography, 
has manifestly made no use of it in the 
body of the work? 

The result is inevitable. The treat- 
ment of English history and of Eng: 
land’s government of the colonies is 
characterized by a looseness of phrase 
and a want of precision that are very 
unfortunate in a work of such high 
quality and so many excellencies within 
its own field. For example, Mr. Bruce 
tells us that in 1606 the local units in 
England were the “Town or Tithing, 
composed of ten families, and the Hun- 
dred composed of ten times ten,” and 
that the Hundred was the unit for ju 
dicial, military, and political purposes 
alike (II, 287-8); that “the members 


of Parliament in the seventeenth 
century were drawn only from the 
highest social class” (TI, 435); that 
“In England, government by an Assem- 


and 
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bly was fully tested between 1649 
1651, and ended in failure” (IT, 
that no import duty on liquor was im- 
posed until after 1671 (II, 581); and 
that in 1832 the House of Commons be- 
came a body in which the whole popula- 
tion was represented (II, 632). Not one 
of statements is correct. The 
further statement that the 
reign of Queen Mary the imposition by 
the King of a new duty on imports and 
exports without the consent of Parlia- 
ment illegal” (IT, 235), while it 
may be juctified, according to Hallam, 
in reality deals with a question that is 
uncertain and complicated to 
abrupt a manner. 
indirect taxation in 
England was not determined until 
the seventeenth century. An occa- 
sional minor error discloses itself, as 
in the statement that the Puritans re- 
jected the sacrament of baptism (I, 
260), and that Charles II, who died in 
February, 1685, complained of the acts 
of an assembly sitting in Virginia the 


these 


“down to 


was 


far too 
be dismissed in so 


The control over 
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same year (II, 328). Possibly, Mr. 
Bruce in the one instance was think- 
ing of the Quakers, and in the other of 
Charles's successor, James. 

Of all Virginia's external relations 
those with England were the most im- 
portant. Mr. Bruce fully recognizes this 
fact, and frequently refers to it, devot- 
ing one entire chapter to the “English 
Board of Control.” The subject had al- 
ready been dealt with by Beer, Osgood, 
and Andrews in the works men- 
tioned, the last named particularly de- 
scribing the system from 1622 to 1696 
in his “Colonial Self Government” and 
“British Committees, Commissions, and 
Councils.” To none of these works does 
Mr. Bruce refer, although Beer and 
Andrews have drawn on sources of in- 
formation in England of which Mr. 
Bruce is not aware. Inasmuch, there- 
fore, as he has contented himself with 
such documentary evidence as he hap- 
pened upon in his search for Virginia 
material, his account is meagre in the 
extreme and wanting in accuracy and 
precision. In the score or more of 
places in which he refers to the board 
of control, hardly any of the terms are 


correct for the date given. He uses 
“Council,” “Commission,” “Committee,” 
“Roard” indiscriminately, and, on one 
page (II, 362), uses three different 


terms for the Board of Trade, two of 
which are wrong and the third unusual. 
One would suppose, also, that Mr. Bruce 
would have thoroughly familiarized him- 
self with the provisions of the Naviga 
tion Acts, but from two or three refer- 
ences to the penny-a-pound duty on to- 
baceo (TI, 
that he has not connected it 


and elsewhere) we infer 
with the 


HRS, 


well-known “plantation duty” imposed 
by 25 Charles IT, since he deems it a 
purely Virginia matter, levied as a sub- 
titute for the ten shilling colonial duty 
of 1660 In many other instances, as 
well, Mr. Bruce betrays the insufficiency 
of his knowledge of the connections 
with the mother government, and unfa- 
millarity with sources of information 
that were quite accessible to him. His 


ork marks a splendid advance in the 
thethod of treating local history, but he 
hea not kept abreast of the work of oth- 


in the larger fleld, 


FICTION. 
By William De 


CURRENT 


in Affair of Dishonor. 


Morgan. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co 

Alas, for the “new De Morgan book,” 
for which an affectionate public has 


been so Impatient! “An Affair of Dishon- 
or” would never have won that public, 
and will hardly restore the enthusiasin 
dampened a trifle, it may be, by the 
cool prosing of “It Never Can Happen 
Again.” Other “Joseph Vances” and 
“Alice-for-Shorts,” we might have done 
without; there was a touch of archaism 
them that gave one second 


about 
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thoughts. But “Somehow Good” was dif- 
ferent: “Victorian” still, no doubt, on 
the surface, but essentially fresh and 
modern in plot and character. It seemed 
to open a field for the new old romancer. 
Then came the record of those protract- 
ed and inconclusive philanderings of a 
distinguished author and his aristocratic 
flame—put an end to in a way which 
surely “never can happen again.” The 
wholesome, nice, simple-hearted middle- 
class people who are good enough for 
the foreground of the earlier tales here 
tcok a second place; and Blind Jim, lin- 
eal descendant of Christopher Vance, be- 
came a mere instrument of fate. He 
did not accept the rdle without a strug- 
gle, and his little daughter is the most 
moving of all De Morgan’s child-hero- 
ines. 


There is no child-heroine in “An Affair | 


of Dishonor,” no group of simple, breath- 
ing, lovable people, even in the back- 
ground, It is a Restoration romance, not 
better than its kind—beginning with a 
duel, and ending with an appropriate 
end for the villain. The plot is sim- 
ple, even meagre. A country gentle- 
man’s daughter is betrayed by a court 
wit and blade. He is already married; 
she becomes his mistress. He is chal- 
lenged by the father and deliberately 
and unfairly kills him. He (the vil- 
lain) whisks her away and conceals his 
deed. When she finally discovers the 
fact, she tries to hate him and to leave 
him, but can do neither. A duel with 
her brother has no direct result; the vil- 
lain is finally got out of the way by ac- 
cident, or fate; and we have no inkling 
as to what is to happen. to the heroine 
after that. We do not greatly care; for 
this Lucinda Mauleverer, mistress, and 
later wife, tothe wicked Sir Oliver Ray- 
don, is not of that charming sisterhood 
which Mr. De Morgan has begotten—she 
bears, at most, a dim and ghostly re- 
semblance to them. Her beauty, her de- 
votion, her piteousness, do not come 
heme to us with a pang—she is one of 
the romantic, pathetic Lucies of fiction, 
and nothing more. As for Sir Oliver, ne 
is a straight descendant of Orlando's 
uncompromising brother—before 
conversion. He is such an unmitigated 
rascal as stories are made on. Before the 
end, we are assured that something hu- 
man has come into his character, but 
we do not feel it: he remains a chimera, 
a bogey. The original thing is that no 
hero is offset against him; there is no 
knightly one for the fair Lucinda to 
meet late, but not, in the event, too late. 
Her black Oliver remains the one man 
for her. 

In the background of the action is an 
element of the mysterious and the super- 
netural, such as existed in “Alice-for- 
Short.” Sir Oliver is haunted by a 
dream, and killed by its apparent reall- 
zation. 
story, under the name of witchcraft. 
Pathology has also its share. A man 


Mesmerism plays a part in the 





| stricken blind is restored to sight by a 
|sudden shock. Sir Oliver himself is an 
epileptic, and has a fit for every crisis 
in the action. Yet more characteristic 
(of the author is the continual play of 
;minor mystifications in the dialogue. 
Difficulties are cleared up by a piecing 
‘together of details in themselves petty. 
|It is all very ingenious; but unfortu- 
nately one has in this instance, even 
/more strongly than in connection with 
'“It Never Can Happen Again,” the con- 
'vietion that the game is not worth the 
_candle—for Mr. De Morgan, at least. We 
‘can but hope for a return from this in- 

vented matter and artificial style to an 
unabashed “Victorianism,” from which, 
‘it should appear, the author is trying 

to escape. Better far the manner of 
| Dickens than that of S. R. Crockett! 


One Braver Thing. By Richard Dehan. 
New York: Duffield & Co. 


In spite of certain crudities and 
banalities, this book is one of interest 
and even of distinction. Its chief merit 
lies in its vivid narration of the siege 
and relief of Ladysmith, thinly disguis- 
ed as “Gueldersdorp.” The account is 
written entirely from the English point 
of view, but it is difficult for a de- 
scription so graphic to escape the touch 
of partisan bitterness. One seldom finds 
‘absolute and impartial justice save in 
the passionless columns of statistics, 
and it is by balancing the evidence of 
those of each side who have written it 
in their own blood, that we come near 
to the truth. There is some fine char- 
‘acter-drawing in the book, and one fa- 
miliar with the personnel of the Eng- 
|lish army in South Africa can recog- 
nize a few salient portraits. As regards 
the plot, one ‘s occasionally driven to 
marvel at the appalling denseness of 
these good people in crises of the af- 
fections. Tradit‘on, however, forbid- 
ding the course of true love to run 
smooth, it is out of the question that 
'the author should permit it, though he 
| be compelled to wrest his characters to 
{his will by sheer force. 


the | 


|The Varmint. By Owen Johnson. New 

York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 

Mr. Johnson has caught the high spir- 
its of boy life and is able to express 
them in a volubility of amusing slang 
that would bring a blush of envy to the 
most high-spirited youth of his beloved 
Lawrenceville. His theory of style is 
| expressed in the very modern epigram of 
|Dennis Finnegan: “The Superiority of 
|the Superlative over the Comparative.” 
|Dennis, when he utters this rhetorical 
| doctrine, is coaching Dink Stover, the 
_varmint, in the secrets of successful 
school conversation: 





“Try me again,” said Stover, laughing. 

“Say, Dink, did your mamma kiss you 
good-by?” 

“Sure, instantly ; 


Mike,” said Stover 
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“combed my hair, dusted my hands, and 
told me not to talk to fresh little kids 
like you.” 

“Why, Dick, come to 
Dennis delighted. “A No. 1. 
for the term. That's the trick.” 

“Think I'll do?” 

“Sure pop. Of course, there are times 


my arms,” said 
Mark 100 


when the digestion’s jumping fences and) 
you get sort of in the thunder glums. Then 


just answer, ‘Is that the best you can do 
to-day?’ or ‘Why, you're a real funny man, 
aren't you?’ sarcastic and sassy.” 

“I see!” 

“But better be original.” 

“Of course.” 

“Oh, it’s all a knack.” 

There is good fun in the book, not 
without manly sentiment at the end, 
but one wonders at times whether, to 
be funny, it is necessary to make a jest 
of class-room cheating and of swindling 
imitations of stock-jobbery. And after 
all, however hot ginger be in the 
mouth,there is something honorable and 
interesting in life, even school life, be- 
sides “seeing red” on the football field. 
One compares Mr. Johnson’s boys with 
the boys of Hughes’s Rugby, or, to take 
a modern instance, Mr. Vachell’s Har- 
row, and asks whether the lower moral 
and mental tone of Lawrenceville is 
due to its situation in America or to 
its portrayer. Mr. Johnson would prob- 
ably call such a question priggish. 


Mad Shepherds, and Other Human 
Studies. By L. P. Jacks. Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.20 net. 


Among the points of superiority which 
honesty must compel the patriotic op- 
server to note in current English fic- 
tion, is the greater freedom of method 
employed, Almost without exception the 
American writer seems to think he 
must convert his materia] into some- 
thing unrecognizable. He is so much 
afraid of being accused of pho- 
tography or phonography that he 
strains a point to disguise 
yond possible recognition his sources 
and his models. In a finished work cf 
art mere material must suffer some 
sort of sea-change, but, in fiction cer- 
tainly, there is no set rule by which 
that change is governed. And the un- 
finished or casual sketch has its own 
merits: it is a pleasure for the patient 
novel-reader to be permitted to escap2 
ncw and then from the tyranny of the 
plot. The English are less afraid to 
let themselves go in this respect then 
we; consequently we get from them 
every season a number of books whica 
are all the more refreshing because 
their category must remain a trifle in 
doubt. Glanced at superficially, the 
book in hand would be disposed of ws 
a series of anecdotes about a number 
of real persons in a rural English com- 


be- 


munity. But a proper reading shows 
them for studies in a worthy sense. No 
doubt the persons and incidents  in- 


volved are real; but they are presented 


by means of a sympathetic imagination 
which lifts them above mere fact. 
Whether one uses the word sketch or 
story in connection with them is a mit- 
ter of indifference. 

The book, with its compound of rus- 
tic portraiture and mysticism, has some- 
thing approaching the flavor of Haw- 
ker’s “Footprints of Former Men tn 
Far Cornwall.” Three persons are 
chiefly concerned: a parson’s wife, a 
shoemaker, and a shepherd. These 
three the writer celebrates as the not- 
ables among a parish of four hundred. 
Their graves, he says, are worthy “to 
be counted among the resting-places of 
the mighty.” The parson’s wife, Mrs. 
Abel, is, the writer confesses, “too great 
a subject for such humble portraiture 
as he can attempt,” but her presence 
in the background, a figure strong, 
beautiful, and subtle, has much to do 
with the impressiveness of the book. It 
is she who, almost alone among human 
beings, has power over Shoemaker Han- 
kin, atheist and ranter, and over the 
yet more difficult “Snarley Bob.” ‘The 
latter was a breeder of prize rams, a 
misanthrope, and a mystic. The larger 
part of the sketches are given to the 
delineation of his strange character, 
and, as we have intimated, the result 
has an effect of portraiture rather than 
of the mere accumulation of “human 
documents.” 


GREEK RELIGION. 


Cults of the Greek States. 
Richard Farnell. Vol. V. 
Henry Frowde. 


By Lewis 
New York: 


The publication of Dr. Farnell’s fifth 


volume completes what will probably 
long remain the fullest and the most 
sane treatment of its theme. The gen- 
eral characteristics of the work have 


been considered in previous reviews in 
columns. The volume 
deals with the cults of Hermes, Diony- 
sus, Hestia, Hephewstus, Ares, and the 
minor deities. It follows the scheme of 
its predecessors: the entire evidence for 
the history and diffusion of each cuit 
and for the character of its ritual is col- 
lected; speculative hypotheses concern- 
ing its origin and ultimate meaning are 
passed in review and soberly judged; 
and the testimony of the monuments is 
studied in amply illustrated chapters 
dealing separately with the cult images 
and the more ideal representatives of 
artistic sculpture. 

The student of literature will be 
chiefly interested in the considerable 
part of the volume that is concerned 
with the cult of Dionysus, “one of the 
most attractive in the whole investiga- 
tion into the religion of Hellas.” Diony- 
sus was not originally the wine god, but 
a Thracian divinity of vegetation whose 
worship penetrated into Greece after 
the main order of the Olympic hierarchy 


these present 


‘had been fixed. Homer mentions him 
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but four times. The story of Lycurgus 
in a late stratum of the sixth book of 
the Iliad does not symbolize the resist- 
ance of skeptics to the new religion, 
but is, like the tale of Pentheus in the 
“Bacche,” a primitive passion play, in 
which the priest embodies the deity 
The pursuit of the “nurses of Dionysus’ 
by Lyeurgus is ritualistic. The cult 
contained chthonian and ecstatic ele- 
ments from the beginning, and took on 
turther traits of mysticism and _  en- 
thusiasm, beautifully described by Pater 
in his “Study of Dionysus,” as the god 
became in the imagination of his wor: 
shippers, more specifically associated 
with the vine. He was received into 
fellowship with Apollo at Delphi as the 
god of poetic inspiration and to some 
extent of prophecy, though he had no 
direct part in the oracle. He entered 
Attica by way of Icaria and later Eleu- 
therm, and became the patron of trag- 
edy. But the fundamental, older quali- 
tes persisted. The wild trieteric 
tivals on Mount Parnassus and else 
where could not have symbolized the 
annual death of vegetation. Mr. Farnell 
offers the ingenious new suggestion that 
they typify the rotation of crops in two 
year cycles. However this may be, they 
did not preclude other, annual rites 
designed to awaken the god of vegeta- 
tion from his wintry sleep, or 
brate the reappearance and renewal of 
his gifts. 


fes- 


to cele 


The four Athenian festivals are now 
recognized as distinct, though Mr. Far- 
nell thinks that the Lenwa is merely 
the Athenian equivalent of the rural 
Dionysia. These midwinter festivals 
could not stand in relation to the wine 
as such, but were a survival of rites de 


vised to strengthen the failing spirit 
of vegetetion. The word Lenwa is de- 
rived, not from Anos “the wine-press,’ 
but from Aja, “the wild women.” 
The Anthesteria, on the other hand, 
is a celebration of the date when 
the new wine became drinkable. The 


first two days were devoted to popular 
revelry, and the festival, as a whole, 
therefore, cannot have been originally a 
mournful all souls’ feast, as Miss Har 
rison fancies. But the primeval ghost- 
ceremony called the  yvrpo 
“became attached to the 
a mournful finale.” 

The great spring Dionysia in honor of 
Dionysus Eleuthereus was probably es- 
tablished in the sixth century, when the 
town of Eleutherm came into the Athen- 
ian state, perhaps making the accept- 
ance of its cult one of the conditions of 
annexation. Tragedy, which properly 
and originally belongs to the Lenma, 
was transferred to this joyous spring 
festival by Peisistratus for reasons of 
policy and convenience. Tragedy did not 
originate in the dithyramb, which was 
not dramatic; nor can it have been at 
the beginning essentially satiric. The 


or “potas ‘ 


Anthesteria as 





‘> 
~ 
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note of wailing and lamentation must 


always have predominated. This would 
seem to make plausible the theory that 
tragedy originated in funeral chants and 
mourning for the dead. But this view 
fails to account for the name. It is the 
“goat song,” or song of the “goat man,” 
“for the obvious etymology is sometimes 
the true one.” The rustics of modern 


Thrace still perform a rude passion 
play in which the participants wear 
goatskins. This survival, Mr. Farnell 


thinks, points back to an “old Thraco- 
Grecian mummers’ play, in which a di- 
vine figure in a black goatskin kills 
another divine figure who is the fair or 


bright god.” Originally a sad, winter 
rite, it could easily be transferred to 
spring “for convenience,” and the sub- 


stitution of other heroic personages for 
the principal figures would yield the 
beginnings of tragedy. Its service of 
purification and delivery from evil in- 


fluences through mimetic song and 
dance, relieving pent-up passion, is the 
original function of catharsis, whose 
primary religious significance Aris- 
totle’s secular thought tries to define as 


merely medical. 

We cannot here discuss the treatment 
of the other deities studied in this vol- 
ume. The final chapter on minor cults is 
excellent, but all too brief. And, indeed, 
we could wish that in the compass of 
so large a work Mr. Farnell had found 
space to tell us more of the higher re- 
ligious aspects of the Greek cults, and 
also of the development of the more 
personal and exotic religions. But it is 
idje to quarrel with an author's delimi- 
tation of his own subject. 

The most learned scholar will some- 
times slip, as Homer is said to nod. 
And we may conclude with two slight 
instances in which Mr. Farnell’s erudi- 
tion seems to us In fault. Speaking of 


the so-called stones of insolence and 
shamelessness in the court of the Areo- 
pagus, Mr. Farnell suggests that the 
idea may be that the insolence and 
shamelessness of the denial of the 
charge infected the stones. But surely 
it is only the stone of insolence (éSpis) 
which belongs to the defendant. The 
accuser took his stand upon the stone 
of “shamelessness,”’ which is not shame- 
lessness, but ruthlessness—the refus- 


listen to the appeal for pity or 
pardon. Again, we cannot believe that 
in the hymn to Hermes, 1. 572, there Is 
a satiric intent, or that the meaning 
ia that he, “even without a bribe, will 
give man a gift, by no means the least 
of gifts, the gift of release from life.” 
That seems too modern an idea for an 
Homeric hymn, though, to be sure, it is 
found in Herodotus. The gift of honor 
which Hades gives is the honor bestow- 
ed “though 
ho merely ex- 


al to 


and <d@éores 


gifts,” 


Hermes, 
no 


upon 
receives 


presses the thought of the great line 
from A®scnylus’s “Niobe” s 
Of all the gods, death only loves not gifts 
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Memoirs of Gustave Koerner, 1809-1896. 
Life-Sketches Written at the Sugges- 
tion of His Children. Edited by Thom- 
as J. McCormack. Two _ volumes, 
xvi+628 and x+630 pp. Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa: The Torch Press. $10. 


The great German emigration be- 
tween 1820 and 1850 brought a new or- 


der of settlers to our shores, an order) 
of patriots and thinkers fresh from) 
universities, | 


the halls of German 


and inspired with republican ideals. 
In the early years of the Reac- 
tion came Carl Postl (Charles 


Sealsfield), Carl Beck, Carl Follen, and 
Franz Lieber. The Revolution of 1848 
sent us Carl Schurz and men of kin- 
dred spirit. The lives and times of 
Sealsfield, Follen, Lieber, and Schurz 
have become familiar to American read- 
ers through their biographies. But the 
middle stage of these thirty years of un- 
rest, namely, the July revolution of 
1830, with the events growing out of it, 
has not been hitherto so graphically pre- 
sented to the American public in the 
biography of a great German American. 
This gap is now well filled by the 
Memoirs of Gustave Koerner. 


The long lifetime of Koerner, ex- 
tending from 1809 to 1896, embraced 
most of the stirring events of the nine- 
teenth century. Born in the free city of 
Frankfurt-am-Main, three years after 
the battle of Jena, he witnessed, as a 
boy of four years, the entrance of the 
Allied Monarchs with their armies into 
Frankfurt in 1813; he entered the Mus- 
terschule at the age of seven, and later 
the Gymnasium, where he had as his 
companions Heinrich Hoffmann, the au- 
thor of “Struwwelpeter,” and von Leon- 
hardi, the philosopher and interpreter 
of Krauss. In his school days came the 
Philhellenic enthusiasm of 1821, during 
which his father was chairman of a 
patriotic Greek society in Frankfurt, 
and his brother Fritz enlisted to join 
the Greek patriots. His life at the uni- 
versity of Jena, which he entered in 
1828, was a barometer of the political 
feeling of the time. The new patriotic 
ideal of the Burschenschaft, which was 
active in Jena while Koerner was there 
at the university, enlisted his interest 
more than did his studies. The new 
ideal was highly national, whereas that 
of the old Landsmannschaften was pro- 
vincial; the motto now was not Bavaria, 
Prussia, or Saxony, but a United Ger- 
many. The favorite authors of the Jena 
period were Bérne, Heine, Alexander 
Everett, Shakespeare, Goethe, and 
Byron, with “Faust” as the student's 
Bible. 

After he had entered the University of 
Munich Koerner’s studies were interrupt- 
ed by the famous Emeute of Christmas 
Eve, 1830, In consequence of which he 
was arrested and spent four months in 


Heidelberg, the university of his first 
love, where he took his degree in juris- 
| prudence the next year. The Burschen- 
schaft was still active in aiding the 
refugee Poles who passed through after 
the fall of Warsaw. Revolution was in 
the air; in May, 1832, came the famous 
Hambach Festival, in which some 30,000 
‘or 40,000 enthusiastic German Liberals 
participated. From the ruins of the old 
castle, demolished in the Peasant Wars, 
‘sprang, phenix-like, the free spirit of 
the ancient Germans, and it seemed for 
a moment as if the great Vdlkler- 
friihling had dawned upon the slopes 
‘of the Haardt. The revolutionary propa- 
ganda went on in the Liberal newspa- 
pers, until it broke out afresh in the 
Frankfurt Attentat, April 3, 1833. 
Koerner had meanwhile begun the prac- 
tice of law at Frankfurt, but his old 
patriotism made him one of the chief 
actors in the Attentat. Further stay in 
Frankfurt was impossible, or at least 
unsafe, and Koerner, finding his way to 
France, embarked at Havre for New 
York. 

Then comes the new epoch of the Ger- 
man refugee in America—a long and 
deeply interesting story of the journey 
from New York to Albany, from Albany 
to Buffalo by canal-boat, around the lake 
to Cleveland, and from Cleveland to the 
Ohio by canal, thence down the Ohio to 
St. Louis. This region had but recently 
been made famous through the travels 
of Gottfried Duden, and many Germans 
had settled in St. Louis and in Belle- 
ville, Ill. Having selected Shiloh, a 
small place under the influence of the 
“Latin Farmers,” Koerner prepared to 
practise law. Notwithstnding his Hetl- 
delberg doctorate, he attended the Tran- 
sylvania University at Lexington, 
Ky., to prepare for admission to the 
bar. His first case against Capt. Sny- 
der showed him to be a peer of his op- 
ponent, and won for him later the con- 
fidence, co-partnership, and friendship 
of Snyder, and thereby opened to him 
the political avenue through which he 
rose to the Supreme Bench and Lieuten- 
ant-Governorship of Illinois, 

The war clouds of Secession were al- 
ready gathering. In 1837 Koerner en- 
tered practical politics, gained his first 
lessons in American finance in the great 
crisis of 1839, took part in the Presiden- 
tial campaign for “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
Too,” was electoral messenger to Wash- 
ington in 1841, member of the Illinois 
Legislature in 1842, and, having taken 
his seat upon the Supreme Bench, par- 
ticipated in the discussion of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, of the Mormon question, 
the questions arising out of the annexa- 
tion of Texas and the war with Mexico, 


the German agitation of political re- 
‘form, and the secularization of Ameri- 
“ean institutions by Carl Heinzen. He 
was made Lieutenant-Governor in 1852, 


prison in Munich. Koerner turned his prepared the bill to prevent treason and 


steps, in 1831, to the old Ruperta Carola sedition in 1861, organized a German 
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regiment at the outbreak of the war, 
succeeded Carl Schurz as Minister to 
Spain in 1862, was appointed on the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission in 
1871, took an active interest in the Til- 
den campaign, and celebrated the golden 
Jubilee of his Heidelberg doctorate in 
1882. 

In many respects these memoirs form 
a notable, if not the most notable, Ger- 
man American biography. They were 
written in hours of leisure, when the 
memory was free to pick up minute in- 
cidents of earlier years, and they offer a 
wealth of descriptive and personal de- 
tails to the history of that great century 
of German culture which transformed 
American educational ideals under the 
touch of German spirit, and brought the 
German and American peoples into close 
cultural kinship and international ac- 
cord. Apart from a few trifling inac- 
curacies in names of societies and a cer- 
tain paucity of dates, there is little 
to criticise in the Memoirs. The crit- 
icism of Grant’s generalship in the war 
and of his winking, or supposed wink- 
ing, at the sale of arms to France dur- 
ing the Franco-German war, will be 
easily understood. 





Mysticism in Heathendom and Christen- 
dom. By Dr. E. Lehmann. Translat- 
ed by G. M. G. Hunt. London: Lu- 
zac & Co. 


“If all that is mystical were mysti- 
cism, who, then, could write a book about 
it”’ This is our author’s very sensible 
question. And after asking it, he pro- 
cceds to write a book of 293 small pages 
with the prodigious title quoted above. 
In a general way, the greater part of 
the vast field indicated is covered. Thus 
there are chapters on primitive mysti- 
cism, Chinese mysticism, Indian, Persian, 
and Greek mysticism, mysticism in 
Greek Christianity, in the Roman 
Church, in Protestantism, and recent 
undenominational mysticism. It could 
hardly be expected that all these chap- 
ters would be equally good. And as it 


‘idea as to what mysticism is. Indeed, al 


happens, the treatment of what are per- | 


haps the two most important types of 


mysticism—the Indian and Roman Cath- | 


olic—is particularly poor; our author's 


enthusiasm over Protestant evangelical | 
theology preventing him from entering. 


| tuition,” 


| 


i 


into the spirit of the Upanishads or see- | 


ing any good thing in the Catholic 
Church. Plato and Plotinus also suffer 
—‘“pagan speculation” being almost as 
severe a reproach as Roman supersti- 
tion. There is no chapter on Hebrew 
mysticism, for the Old Testament wor- 
thies were too good and evan,elical to 
be mystics. On the other hand, a whole 
chapter is devoted to “Luther's Mys- 
ticism”—apparently because Luther was 
not a mystic. 

The chief value of a book of this kind 
should be to give the beginner a clear 


‘but that neither x. 


book that should do that would be a de- 
cided desideratum to others than begin- 
ners, for few words in our careless lan- 
guage are so over-used and so misused 
as “mysticism.” In fact, it should seem 
as though a conspiracy had been form- 
ed by all sorts and conditions of men, 
from the ward politician to Professor 
Miinsterberg, to deprive the word of all 
its meaning by seeking to make it mean 
everything. The first few pages of Dr. 
Lehmann’s book lead us to hope that 
here we are to have an aniidote to 
this loose and indiscriminate use of the 
term, and that some definite and appro- 
priate meaning is to be given it and 
maintained consistently throughout. But 
before many pages, the word acquires so 
many inconsistent but “essential” char- 
acteristics that almost anything may be 
said of it. We cannot here even enumer- 
ate the points on which such conflicting 
statements are made, but one or two of 
them must be mentioned. Thus, on page 
7. it is said: “The mystic knows no 
personal God. Personality has limita- 
tions, therefore away with personality, 
both in God and in man.” This asser- 
tion is many times repeated. In fact, 
there is perhaps only one other thing in 
the whole book that comes out so clear- 
ly—namely, that the “true” mystic knows 
a personal God and knows Him very 
personally. The conclusion of the book 
is: 


There is but one faith and it must be 
personal; and there is but one truth and 
it must be apprehended personally. This 
is the last word and essence of all mysti- 
cism, proclaimed throughout the ages with 
no uncertain sound (p. 292). 


Such inconsistent statements are 
made, often on the same page, that it is 
difficult to discover whether Dr. Leh- 
mann thinks mysticism a good thing 
or a bad thing. “True Christian mys- 
ticism,” we are told on nage 152, 
“is an inner life lived in Christ; it 
is one of the greatest things in Chris- 
tianity.” Yet the true characteristics of 
mysticism cannot grow on Christian 
soil (p. 106); Jesus was in no sense a 
mystic (p. 102); and mysticism is re 
peatedly identified with magic, ascet- 
icism, ecstasy, abstract thought (!), “in- 
formalism, Roman Catholic 
superstition, and pernicious Greek phil- 
osophy. Since the time when Luther 
said the last word on all the important 
questions of theology, “not much _re- 
mains of the imaginary God and the 
imaginary relationship to God which 
has been the life of mysticism. 
Together with intelligence and ecstasy, 
asceticism. also vanishes, that last 
remnant of the mystical inheritance 
cherished by the mystics of all ages.” 

When the gentle reader who has hope- 
fully read up to the last page closes the 
book, he is likely to feel that mysticism 
may indeed be a very wonderfn] thing, 
nor Dr. j.ehmann 
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has any clear and exact notion as to 
what it really is. 





L’Anima di Francesco Crispi, Carteggio 
intimo sulla politica del risorgimento 
italiano con proemio e note biogra- 
fiche di G. Pepitone-Federico. Paler- 
mo: Ant. Trinarchi. 


A decade has not yet passed since the 
death of Francesco Crispi, but if one 
may judge by the public conscience of 
Italy, his place in history is as secure- 
ly established as that of Mazzini, who 
was his early master in politics, or that 
of Garibaldi, whose administrative right 
hand he was in 1860, or that of Cavour, 
among whose successors he alone stands 
out as capable of strong government. 
He and Zanardelli were the last of that 
picturesque line of Italian ministers 
born of the revolution and educated -in 
conspiracy whose high patriotism 
above question, but whose claims 
leadership were frequently based rather 
on prominence in past sufferings in 
prison and exile than on mental superi 
ority or preéminence in the science of 
government. For the purely revolution- 
ary period Crispi’s work, though impor- 
tant, was secondary; but for the period 
of national education and reconstruc- 
tion that followed, his record of virile 
statesmanship very different from 
the easy mediocrity which in Italy, as 
in most countries, has characterized the 
increasingly democratic parliaments of 


was 


to 


is 


the last half century. His services to 
Italy are far, however, from having 
been exactly defined; the materials by 


which they must be judged lie largely 
buried in state and private archives, and 
notably among his own voluminous pa- 
pers, for the purchase of which the Ital 
ian government has been carrying on 
lengthy but as yet unsuccessful negotia- 
tions. During Crispi’s life a single stout 
volume of his collected political writ- 
ings and speeches was published. At 
the death of parliamentary leaders it 
has been usual, recently, for the Ital- 
ian government to print their collected 
speeches; but in Crispi’s case no such 
publication has been made. Nor has 
any volume of his correspondence ap- 
peared until now. 

Pepitone-Federico’s volume is an un- 
pretentious but important publication 
of 250 pages, tontaining nearly one hun- 
dred of Crispi’s letters, all of them 
abundantly annotated and the greater 
number addressed to Baron Vincenzo 
Favara between the years 1861 and 1867. 
Favara was an old anti-Bourbon con- 
spirator of the city of Partanna, in the 
province of Trapani, republican in po- 
litical creed, and therefore a supporter 
of the Italian parliamentary Left, a 
close friend of Crispi, and the one to 
whom more than to any other the latter 
owed his first election as Italian Depu- 
ty, from Castelvetrano, in 1861. The let- 
ters are intimate, to a limited extent re- 
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lating to private interests of Favara 
with which Crispi was entrusted, but 
for the rest given up almost exclusive- 
ly to politics. They belong to a period 
of Crispi's life, which, while not em- 
bracing that in which he attained the 
supreme power of the state, is yet of the 
first biographical importance; it is the 
period in which his own parliamentary 
character was formed, and in it he fig 
ures as the leader of the parliamentary 
Left, and, as vice-president of the 
Chamber of Deputies; the statesman is 
revealed here in his earlier political 
battles, with the characteristics and mo- 
tives which were exhibited throughout 
his publie life. 

What first impresses the reader of the 
letters is Crispi’s moderation and sound 
political Frequently character- 
ized as violent and revolutionary, he is 
seen here in the réle of a conservative 
among the politicians of the Left, preach- 
ing union and concord, recommending 
patience, and imposing respect for law 
and order upon turbulent partisans who 
for the barricades. 


sense. 


are, at times, eager 
He is a good hater, but his is a sober 
hatred. As a member of the Opposition, 
he is consistently hostile to the meas- 
ures of the Governments which rapidly 


uceeed one another. They are all “ruin- 


ing’ Italy But his oft repeated reme- 
dies are patience and the ballot. In 1862, 
he writ “Ministers go,and with them 
disappear the evils which they have 
caused. The country remains, and we 
hould work, that it may strengthen it- 
self and become powerful.’ And again 
in 1865: “I ean only censure the Italian 
Government It has been stupid and 
wanting in foresight, and the people 
have reason to protest. Nevertheless 
while we have a right to better the 


it is not politie to destroy 
particularly upon the 
and deplorable con- 
crit 


government 
it He 


melancholy 


dwells 
events 
Sicily, whose two most 
ical moments were those of the abortive 
campaign of Aspromonte in 1862, and 
the Insurrection of Palermo of 1866. 
was expected to participate in the 
but waited; at its abrupt close, 
hoped that he would en- 
courage riotous protest, but instead his 
letters contain such counsel as this: “I 
must that it is necessary 
to calm, and to prevent the least 
tumult from breaking ouf In constitu- 
governments, reactions are pre- 
carious: ministries are not eternal, and 
with their change, their policy is alter- 
ed and liberty returns in honor.” If 
Crispl's statesmanship has led critics to 
somewhat of a Jacobin him- 
clear that he was earnest and 
restraining Jacobinism in 


ditions in 


of 
hte 
former! 


ite promoters 


write to you 


be 


tional 


term him 
self, it is 
judicious in 
others 

He necessarily discountenances the 
mad attempt at revolution engineered 
by roughs and hot-heads in Palermo in 
1866, but when the rest of Italy in 
in indiscriminate vituperation 


dulges 
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and defamation of Sicily in consequence, 


his voice is raised in dignified defence 
of his native island. He is seen as a 
loyal Sicilian, but is free from Sicilian 
sectionalism, repeatedly denouncing as 
absurd all thought of Sicilian autonomy. 
His great passion is the welfare of 
united Italy and to it he has sacrificed 
his Republican theories. His affirmation 
“The republic divides us, the monarchy 


unites us,” became a patriotic slogan. | 


Writing in April, 1862, he declares: 


Having accepted the monarchy, so as not 
and to have unity, it 
is just and expedient to be Royalists and 
good constitutionalists. And I will say tu 
you that I shall remain such frankly, loy- 
ally, so long as the King shall be for Italy. 
Should he desert the national cause, should 
the monarchical principle fail in its mis- 
sion, then I should have the right to aban- 
lon the monarchy from the same motive 
from which I have accepted it. 


to foster dualisms, 


It was Crispi’s moderation, his loy- 
alty, and good sense, his immovable 
Mazzinian faith in the potential great- 
ness and glorious future of Italy—these 
qualities abundantly illustrated in the 
ietters—which, united with a strong will 
and firm political convictions, won for 
him wide popular respect and support 
throughout Italy, and enabled him in his 
leadership to pursue a vigorous and 
definite policy. These same qualities 
eventually carried him to the highest 
office in the state, in which his ad- 
ministration of both foreign and in- 
ternal affairs was memorable. Pepitone- 
Federico’s preface offers a fair appre- 
ciation of the letters; his notes, which 
give sketches of the various men refer- 
red to, are most useful, but the edi- 
tor’s judgments are too prejudiced and 
too superficial to be of historical value. 


Notes. 


The great Centenary Edition of Dickens, 
which Chapman & Hall of London have 


been publishing, is now to be issued in 
this country by Scribners. Three volumes, 
containing “Oliver Twist’ and “Sketches 
by Boz," have already appeared, and other 
volumes will follow at the rate of three 
a month, In completeness of text and il- 


lustration this edition is in a way defini- 
ive 

Charles and Marie Hemstreet, who have 
already written several books on Old New 


York, now have a volume on “Nooks and) 


Corners of Old London,” which will be 
issued this autumn by James Pott & Co. 
Dictionary of Oriental Quotations” 
“A Dictionary of Abbreviations” are 
to be added to Swan Sonnenachein's 
books of reference series. 


“A 
and 


thirty-two illustrations, The text will be 
increased by new matter to the extent of 
more than a tenth. 


“Christ and His Critics,” by the Rev. F. 
R. Montgomery Hitchcock, is in the hands 
of Robert Scott. Dr. Max Nordau is pub- 
lishing with Rebman “The Meaning of 
History,”’ which contains chapters on So- 
ciety and the Individual, Eschatology, an4 
the Psychological Roots of Religion. 


“The Passing of Empires, 850—330 
B. c.,” or Vol. III of “The History of the 
Ancient Peoples of the Classic East,”” by 
Sir Gaston Maspero and edited by Profes- 
sor Sayce, has been translated by M. L. 
McClure end is to be issued by the Society 
for the Propagation of Christian Know- 
ledge, which has also, among its announce- 
ments, a work on the beliefs of the an- 
cient Egyptians, entitled, “The Book of 
the Dead,” by H. M. Tirard; “Messianic 
Interpretations, and other Studies,” by 
Canon R. J. Knowling; “An Introduction 


‘to the History of the Assyrian Church,” 


by Dr. W. A. Wigram, and “The Ameri- 
ean Church,” by Archdeacon Dowling, with 
an Introduction by the Bishop of Salisbury, 


Scribners have in their list of books for 
September: “The French Revolution: . A 
Political History,” by A. Aulard, profes- 
sor of letters at the University of Paris. 
Translated from the French of the Third 
Edition, with a Preface, Notes, and His- 
torical Summaries, by Bernard Miall; 
“Popular Law-Making: <A Study of the 
History and the Tendencies of English and 
Legislation,” by Frederic J. 
Stimson, professor of comparative legis- 
lation at the Harvard Law mae 
Motley,” by John Galsworthy; “Mr. Dooley 
by the author of “Mr. Dooley in 
Peace and in War”; “The Old Virginia 
Gentleman, and Other Sketches,” by Dr. 
George W. Bagby; “A Painter’s Progress,” 
by Will H. Low; “The Town Down the 
River,” a book of poems, by Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson; “The Blue Arch,” by Al- 
ice Duer Miller; “Open Water,” by James 
B. Connolly; “The Spread Eagle, and Oth- 
er Stories,” by Gouverneur Morris; “The 
Star-Gazers,” by A. Carter Goodloe; “Lady 
Good-for-Nothing,” by Sir A. T. Quiller- 
Couch; “The Boy’s Drake,” by Edwin M. 
Bacon; “By Reef and Trail, Bob Leaches’ 
Adventures in Florida,” by Fisher Ames, 
ire; “A Cadet of the Black Star Line,” 
by Ralph D. Paine; “Cupid’s Cyclopedia,” 
compiled for Daniel Cupid by Oliver Her- 
ford and John Cecil Clay; “Argentina,” by 
W. H. Hirst, with an introduction by Mar- 
tin Hume; “Tramps in Dark Mongolia,” 
by John Hedley, F.R.G.S.; “Madame De 
Montespan and Louis XIVth,” by H. Noel 
Williams; “The Romance of a Medici War- 
rior: A Study in Heredity,” by Christopher 
Hare; “The Gun and Its Development,” by 
W. W. Greener, new and revised edition; 
“The True Chatterton,” by John H. Ingram; 
“The Dogaressas of Venice” (the wives 
|of the Doges), by Edgcumbe Staley; “Tur- 
/ner’s Sketches and Drawings,” by A, J. 
| Finberg; “The Story of Old Japan,” by Jo- 
|seph H. Longford, professor of Japanese 


\merican 
School: 


Says, 


Late in October the Century Company ar King's College, London; “A Voice from 
will bring out a new volume by Charles! the Congo,” by Herbert Ward; “Peter Pan,” 


H. Caffin 
Painting.” 
a new library edition of Sloane’s “Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” be In four oc- 
tavo volumes, 


‘o 





with seventeen maps and’ exander Hamilton,” by Dr, A. McL. Ham- 


giving “The Story of Spanish | by J. M. Barrie; “The New Gadshill Dick- 
The same house is preparing | ens”; 


“Romantic California,” by Ernest 
“The Great Pacific Coast,” by 
“The Intimate Life of Al- 


Peixotto; 
Cc. R. Enock; 
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“The French Renaissance in Eng- 
land,” by 8S. Lee; “Turkey of the Otto- 
mans”; “Original Narratives of Early 
American History,” published under the 
auspices of -the American Historical As- 
sociation; “Mediwval Italy, from Charle- 
magne to Henry VII,” by Prof. P. Villari; 


ilton; 


“France Under the Republic,” by J. C. 
Bracq; “Morituri” (three one-act plays), 
by H. Sudermann, translated by A. Alex- 


auder; Sudermann’s “Roses,” translated by 
Mrs. T. Frank, and “The Joy of Living,” 
translated by Edith Wharton; the Poems of 
Eugene Fields; “The Conflict Between Col- 
lectivism and Individualism in a Democ- 
racy,” by C. W. Eliot; “What Is Art?” by 
J, C. Van Dyke; “Soul and Circumstance,” 
by 8S. B. Stanton; “A New Shakespearean 
Dictionary,” by R. J. Cunliffe; “A Defence 
of Prejudice, and Other Essays,” by J. G. 
Hibben; “Privilege and Democracy in 
America,” by F. C. Howe; “Rest Harrow,” 
by Maurice Hewlett; “Tales of Men,” by 
Edith Wharton; “The Finer Grain,” by 
Henry James; “The Barrier,” by René 
Bazin; “Philippa at Halcyon,” by K. H. 
Brown; “The Married Life of the Frederic 
Carrolls,”” by J. L. Williams; “The Fugitive 
Freshman.” by R. D, Paine; “The Silent 
Call,” by E. M. Royle; Robert Louis Ste- 
venson’s Works (popular edition). 

“The Letters of Elizabeth Cady Stanton: 
An Epistolary Autobiography” is under 
preparation by Theodore Stanton and Mrs. 
Stanton Blatch, who will be glad to re- 
ceive copies or the originals of any of Mrs. 
Stanton’s letters. Any communication on 
the subject should be addressed to Mr. 
Theodore Stanton, Rue Raynouard, Paris. 
The book will be published in the spring 
by Putnams. 


Harry Peyton Steger of Doubleday, Page 
& Company is literary executor of W. S. 
Porter (“O. Henry’), and would be glad 
to have the use of any documents bear- 
ing on the writer's life or work. 


A fourth volume of Macmillan’s new Li- 
brary Edition of The Works of Walter Pater 
brings to our table the “Imaginary Por- 
traits,” not the best work of Pater, unless 
we except from that criticism the clear 
beauty and fine analysis. of the study of 
Watteau in “A Prince of Court Painters.” 
The edition, when complete, in ten volumes, 
will leave nothing to be desired in the way 
of type and page, although the paper might 
be of a harder texture. 


In a long series of chapters, Miss Florence 
MacCunn has sketched the lives of “Sir 
Walter Scott’s Friends” (Lane). She has 
already to her credit what many readers 
have thought the most interesting brief life 
of Mary Queen of Scots, not to mention 
her study of John Knox, and the present 
volume shows the same skill, turned now 
to lighter uses, in gathering anecdotes and 
pointing a moral. Occasionally, it is true, 
she is forgetful of the probable ignorance 
of her audience, assuming for instance that 
all her readers will be familiar with the 
details of the great Douglas trial, and at 
other times jostling together the names of 
cousins and aunts and uncles of a family 
in a way to throw any but a Scots geneal- 
ogist, that is to say, any but a true Scots- 
man, into gasping bewilderment. But these 
blemishes are few, and indeed the charm of 
the bock for the most part is that it brings 
us into familiar friendship with a host of 
old Scottish ladies, Edinburgh advocates, 


! 

antiquarian lairds, and great folk, whom 
we had got to know, but not so well as we 
should like, in Lockhart and other writers 
of memoirs. Some of the material is from 
printed sources, but a good deal of it Miss 
|MacCunn has drawn from stores of un- 
‘published. correspondence. Great names oc- 
eur. In the first chapter we find Mrs. Cock- 
burn writing of Hume: “But the reason 
David did not know he was a Christian was 
a total want of fire—ethereal fire. He was 
phlegmatic, material, and, I daresay, will 
now wonder he is alive and to know (sic) 
what nonsense he wrote’; and the last 
chapter deals with the friendship of Scott 
and Wordsworth. But the lesser names, 
with the exception of the always delight- 
ful Lady Louisa Stuart, afford, if any- 
thing, more amusement than the greater. 
Scott himself appears, of course, continual- 
ly. Beyond its burden of entertainment the 
chief merit of the bo k is the light it 
throws on the genesis of Scott's poems and 
novels. His was the guiding genius in their 
production, and without him nothing like 
them could have appeared, but it is true 
also that without this society and this 
atmosphere of romance and antiquarian re- 
search about him his work would have been 
incalculably poorer. There is some mean- 
ing in the humor of Miss Grant of 
R thiemurchas, who, being for some rea- 
son splenetic on the subject of Sir Walter, 
used to read the Waverleys in order “to 
find the anecdotes and ‘good things’ pur- 
l-ined from William Clerk and Sir Adam, 
and to complain peevishly that there was 
no acknowledgment to these old friends.” 


The Old Testament volumes of the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary (Scribner) 
which have so far appeared (those on Gene 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, Judges, Sam- 
vel, Amos and Hosea, Psalms, Proverbs 
Ecclesiastes, and Esther) illustrate a 
change of attitude in orthodox scholars, 
English and American, that has ben go- 
ing on for a generation. Almost all the 
writers of the Old Testament commen.aries 
in the series are members of orthodox com- 
munions; they are drawn from all the lead- 
ing Protestant bodies in this country and 


sis, 


England, and, whether orthodox or not, 
they all agree in their general critical 
views. The old ‘apologetic’ tone has 
disappeared; nothing is said of “iner- 


rancy’’; the method and content of inspira- 
tiou are held to be determined by the facts 
if historical errors and legendary and myth- 
ical narratives are recognized the conclu 
sion of these orthodox scholars is that the 
Holy Spirit has chosen to employ just this 
vehicle to convey instruction. It is not that 
there is less reverence—there is only free- 
doa from hampering theories. At the same 
time these volumes are marked by careful 
attention to the Hebrew text, and by the 
use of all literary and archwological aids 


for the explanation of the material 


Dr. John Skinner has dealt ably with the 
numerous perplexing questions connected 


with the book of Genesis. Recent publi- 
cations on this book abound in theories, 
historical, ethnological, mythological, and 
to thread one’s way through the 
maze of hypotheses and _ possibilities 
requires a cool _ihead as well as 
much labor. Dr. Skinner does not pretend 


to have solved all the problems that arise 
but he states them clearly, gives the va- 
rious considerations that have been 


offered on one side and another, with ref 
erences to authorities, and makes judicious 
comments on the arguments; his volume ts 
thus an excellent summary of the views 
held on Genesis at the present day. His 
own conclusions are presented so forcibly 
that they must command the respect of the 
reader. In general he holds that Genesis 
is not literal history. The mythical ma- 
terial in chapters i—xi, he thinks, was 
derived from Babylonia, even though ino 
some cases, as in the story of the disper- 
sion at Babel, no Babylonian parallel is 
known. He admits the possibility of an his- 
torical kernel in the legends of the pat- 
riarchs, though this, he adds, is not proven 
In regard to the persons of the patriarchs 
he properly makes a distinction between 
Abram and the others—the latter trib- 
al names, but Abram is doubtless a real 
person, though it is impossible to construct 
him historically; Dr. Skinner goes beyond 
the record and the probabilities when 


are 


he 
regards him as 
act of the living God in history.” 
many admirable sections in the 
special mention may be made of the discus- 
sions of the cosmogonies, the site of Eden, 
the Cain legend, the flood, and the four- 
teenth chapter. Here and there, as in the 
comments on the temptation in the garden 
and on the dispersion-story (chap. xi), 
modern religious ideas are read the 
text. Dr. Skinner upholds the division of 
documents into Yahwistic and 
against recent objections based on the dis- 
crepant employment of divine names in 
the versions. 


representing ‘‘a decisive 
Among 


volume 


into 


Slohistic 


In company with the majority of recent 
Prof. Edward Lewis Curtis, who 
ejits the volume on Chronicles, regards 
this book as an imaginative recasting of 
the material of Samuel and Kings from the 
point of view of the later ritualism (about 
300 Bw. c.); he distrusts the analyses that 
seek historical sources of our 
canonical books, and he thinks it probable 


critics 


outside 


that the book of Chronicles is the work 
of a single author. He does not find that 
it adds genuine historical material. The 


questions involved are discussed fully and 
fairly. Professor Curtis having been dis- 
abled by illness and a partial loss of eye- 
sight, some of the work of the commentary 
was undertaken by Dr. Madsen, who has 
performed the task excellently 


Up to now no Arabic text of “Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves” has been known to 
scholars, and it has even been 
that none such existed and that Galland 
made up the story. Now, however, Prof. D 
B. Macdonald of Hartford has been for- 
tunate enough to unearth a Bodleian manu- 
script (noted in Ethé's catalogue, which is 


suspected 


still unprinted), and has published it in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
April of this year It appears to be a 


modern redaction of a 
colloquialisms and 


relatively genuine 
folk-tale, not free from 
queer constructions, and not the manuscript 
from which Galland translated, though al- 
lied to it. Professor Macdonald has wisely 
given the text Intact, only correcting a few 
glaring errors. It is satisfactory to have 
what appears to be a genuine Arabic text of 
this famous story, with peculiarities of vo- 
cabulary and grammar that may furnish a 
contribution the history the Arabic 
language. 


to of 
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Interesting reminiscences of Bismarck’s | 


youth and valuable records of his early de- 
velopment are given in Hedwig von Bis- 
marck’'s “Erinnerungen ausdem Leben einer 


95 jahrigen,” just published by Richard 
Miihimann in Halle. The author was a 
cousin of the celebrated statesman, and 


both spent their childhood together at Cas- 
tle Schénhausen and were very fond of 


each other, She speaks of herself as an 
extremely prosaic character, but adds that 
this trait did not prevent her from being 
as a child a favorite playmate of Otto, who 
was so strongly attached to her that if 
she had measles, whooping-cough, or any 
other contagious disease, he wished to 
catch it and share it with her. She also 
sought to imitate the conduct of the wild 
and foolhardy boy, and was told by her 
mother that ‘!f there was any folly of 
which she was ignorant she would soon 
learn it from Otto 

Frederick Meakin fringes the audacious 
when, in the preface of “Function, 


Feeling, and Conduct” (Putnam), he boldly 
confesses that ethics can never be younger 
than Aristotle. Such radical conservatism 
is a rare novelty among Harvard doctors, of 
whom Mr. Meakin is one. His book, how- 
ever, is better than its promise. It at- 
tempts “a fresh statement of the philosophy 
or general basis of morals as grounded in 
human nature.’ It moves from the uni- 
man, in quite the Aristotelian 
spirit, though more openly than the Stagi- 


verse to 


rite. The world is one; every effect has 
infinite causes, and every cause infinite 
effects; final causes are everywhere, and 
matter itself is at heart organic in some 
occult manner. Such considerations, with 


which the author is prodigal, give us our 
bearings in the ethical situation. There is 
just enough of contemporary psychology 
mixed in here to suggest subjectivism; as, 
for instance, when Mr. Meakin defines an 
ultimate end as one which is not consciously 
chosen as means to any ulterior aim. Asa 
critic of hedonism, however, he succeeds 
in escaping the psychologist’s pet error. 
Here he is at his best. Altogether lucid 
and convincing is his demonstration that 
neither feelings nor ideas can serve as the 
less 


exclusive guides of human conduct; 
forcible but attractive is the positive phase 
of the critique, namely, the contention that 


not only the goal, but the criterion, of life 
the completest satisfaction of our nature 
conceived as a composite tendency, in which 


is 


each constituent has its recognized place.” 
Such a view may, of course, be made much 
or little of; Just how significant Mr. Meakin 
renders it appears in his conclusion that, 


after all, virtue Is ite own reward. “Where 
the virtue is complete there doubtless its 
compensation is without hazard or qualifica- 


tion complete.” “The moral life is so far 
justified by its effect in the feeling of the 
moral agent that we cannot say, speaking 
of the ordinary social unit, that the vir- 
tuous choice is ever, from the hedonic point 


of view, a mistaken choice.” Surely, a broad 
this! And one, too, which raises the 
suspicion that the theorist may be darkly 
begging the question when “speaking of the 
ordinary social unit.” How do we define 
this individual, the average or normal man? 
Had Mr. Meakin given more thought to this 
spared himself the hours spent over 


thesis 


and 


the oneness of the universe, his defence of 
doctrine 
much 


about vinjue would) 


stiffer. * ' 


the ancient 


have been 
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Under the general direction of the Con- 
siglio degli Archivi and the immediate su- 
pervision of Cav. Eugenio Casanova, di- 
rector of the State Archives at Naples, a 
manual with the title, ‘“L’Ordinamento 
delle carte degli Archivi di Stato italiani,” 
has been prepared by order of the govern- 
ment. It contains a general description of 
the material existing in the score of state 
archives and of the methods of classifica- 
tion and arrangement employed in each. 
Prof. Pasquale Villari, who is president 
of the Consiglio, has written the preface, 
and explains that, although this volume 
was originally suggested to those prepar- 
ing for the competitive examinations of 
candidates for employment in these spe- 
cial libraries, its usefulness is obvious for 
all having occasion to consult Italian rec- 
ords. With the exception of those at 
Naples and Palermo, the archives of state 
are all in northern and central Italy. The 
scheme excludes the provincial archives 
which, found only in the south and estab- 
lished under the French occupation, are 
often of great importance. 


Hormuzd Rassam, the Assyriologist, died 
at Brighton, England, last Friday, at the age 
of eighty-four. He was born in northern 
Mesopotamia, opposite the site of Nineveh, 
in 1826. He joined Austin Henry Layard 
as assistant in his Assyrian researches in 
1845, and lived with him for more than two 
years. When Layard returned to England 
Hormuzd Rassam accompanied him to com- 
plete his studies at Oxford. The trustees of 
the British Museum sent Rassam_ with 
Layard in a second undertaking in 1849, 
and Rassam was placed in charge. In 1864 
he went to Abyssinia and was made a pris- 
oner and kept in chains for nearly two 
years by order of King Theodore. He 
conducted Assyrian explorations again 
from 1876 to 1882, and at the time of the 
Turco-Russian war was sent by the British 
Foreign Office on a special mission to Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and Kurdistan to inquire 
into the condition of the Christian com- 
munities. He was the author of “British 
Mission to Theodore, King of Abyssinia,” 
“Ashur and the Land of Nimrod,” “The 
Garden of Eden and Biblical Sages,” and 
“Biblical Lands.” 


The Rev. Edward Warren Virgin, author 
and editor of religious, historical, and 
geological works, and a Methodist clergy- 
man for half a century, died at his home in 
Dedham, Mass., last Sunday, aged seventy- 
four years. Mr. Virgin was a delegate to the 
first world’s school convention at Paris, He 
served on the United States Christian Com- 
mission during the civil war and was at 
the slege of Chattanooga. He was a grad- 
uate of Wesleyan University, class of 1857. 


The death is reported, in his sixty-sev- 
enth year, of Dr. Joseph Ulbrich, who 
was professor of Austrian public law at 
Prague. Of his numerous writings may be 
mentioned: ‘Lehrbuch des ésterreichischen 
Staatsrechts” and “Grundztige des dster- 
reichischen Verwaltungsrechts.” 


The death is announced, at the age of 
elghty-four, of the Most Rev. William Dal- 
rymple Maclagan, until last year Arch- 
bishop of York. He was joint editor of 
“The Church and the Age,” two volumes, 
1870, and published also a volume of “Pas- 
toral Letters and Synodal Charges.” 


John Ernst Matzke, professor of Romanic 





languages in Stanford University since 1893, 
has just died, at the age of forty-seven. He 
was the author of various text books on 
French and Spanish. 


Science. 


COL. ROOSEVELT’S NEW BOOK. 


African Game Trails: An Account of 
the African Wanderings of an Ameri- 
can Hunter-Naturalist. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. New York: Charies Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $4 net. 

Beside the actual accomplishments of 
Col. Roosevelt's “great adventure,” his 
written record of it is of secondary im- 
portance. Even to-day there are prob- 
ably a million Americans who still 
think of the trip as one for “sport”; 
and many writers of letters to newspa- 
pers have said “butchery.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, at the time Col. Roosevelt 
planned his expedition, the United 
States National Museum at Washing: 
ton, in which every loyal American citi- 
zen should feel a personal pride, was 
very poorly provided with epecimens 
representing the African fauna. And 
now, by one great forward thrust, the 
African section of that museum is plac- 
ed in the front rank of zodélogical col- 
lections. It is to the credit and benefit 
of this nation that at last we do not 
need to apologize to the South Kensing- 
ton and Berlin museums for our nation- 
al poverty in important African forms. 
It must be understood that scientifically 
the Roosevelt expedition was one of 
conquest rather than discovery. The 
measure of success in its real purpose 
is set forth modestly in the volume be- 
fore us, but the extent of the scientific 
discoveries made are as yet only partly 
known. In due time, Mr. Heller’s pa- 
tient and careful studies of the speci- 
mens collected will reveal to us the ex- 
act number and character of the species 
now gathered for the first time by scien- 
tific hands; and there is good reason 
for the belief that among the 6,000 spec- 
imens many species new to science 
will be found. Meanwhile we know that 
the grand total of mammals was 164 
species (not individual specimens), rep- 
resenting six different orders. Of hoof- 
ed and horned game, 57 species were 
obtained and preserved, among which 
are to be found 9 white rhinoceroses, 11 


‘elephants, 11 common rhinoceroses, 17 


lions, 7 cheetahs, 3 leopards, 12 wart- 
hogs, 9 giraffes, 10 buffaloes, 10 Grévy 
zebras, 19 common zebras, 3 giant 
elands, and 2 bongos. Of antelopes, 
gazelles, and their allies, 40 species 
were collected, represented by 305 spect- 
mens. : 

Zoblogically, the most dramatic 
event of the expedition was the quest 
for the “white” or square-mouthed 
rhinoceros. To many naturalists the 
report that Major Powell-Cotton had 
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found that virtually extinct animal | 


alive in the Lado country seemed fairly 
incredible. In all America there were 
but two specimens: one skull in the 
American Museum, and a fine, complete- 
ly mounted animal in the Carnegie Mu- 
seum at Pittsburgh. In its South Afri- 
can home, below the Zambesi, it had 
for about fifteen years been extinct, 
save for a dozen individuals in a care- 
fully protected area. Its discovery in 
the Lado Enclave, on the left bank of 
the Upper Nile, is almost as if our bison 
never had been known within historic 
times except in Texas and Ecuador. 
Like everything else attempted by that 
phenomenally lucky expedition, the 
hunt for the square-mouthed rhi- 
noceros was crowned with an abundant 
measure of success. Nine specimens 
were taken, of which one pair goes to 
the American Museum, a head has been 
given to the National Collection of 
Heads and Horns in the New York 
Zoélogical Park, and the National Mu- 
seum retains a matchless series of six 
specimens. Col. Roosevelt says: 


It is a curious animal, on the average 
distinctly larger than, and utterly dif- 
ferent from, the ordinary African rhino- 
ceros. The spinal processes of the dorsal 
vertebra are so developed as to make a 
very prominent hump over the withers, 
while forward of this there is a still high- 
er ‘and more prominent fleshy hump on 
the neck. The huge, misshapen head dif- 
fers in all respects as widely from the 
head of the common or so-called black 
rhinoceros as the head of a moose differs 
from that of a wapiti. . The muzzle 
is broad and square, and the upper lip 
without a vestige of the curved, prehensile 
development which makes the upper lip of 
a common rhino look like the hook of 
a turtle’s beak. 


The excellent photographs of living 
“white” rhinoceroses taken by Kermit 
Roosevelt, six of which are reproduced, 
are the most valuable pictures of the 
book. Altogether the illustrations of the 
volume are abundant and well chosen, 
constituting an admirable presentation 
of the wild men, wild beasts, and scen- 
ery observed by the great safari. 

Col. Roosevelt’s observations on the 
temper and mental traits of large Afri- 
can animals of many species are a source 
of constant entertainment. Most inter- 
esting of all, temperamentally, was the 
black rhinoceros, whose abounding cu- 
riosity led him to charge the hunters 
nearly a hundred times, but only once, 
to an absolute certainty, in downright 
anger. At long range, the eyesight of 
the rhinoceros is poor, and he does not 
in the least mind the trouble of chars: 
ing up to and through a line of porters 
or hunters, in order to get a good near 
view of the strange-looking bipeds that 
so freely invade his domain. This cu- 
riosity renders the rhinoceros both dis- 
agreeable and dangerous; but the ele- 
phant, buffalo, and lion are dangerous 
because of their bad temper. 


The chapter in the appendix on the 
real merits and demerits of the much- 
overworked theory of protective colora- 
tion, is of keen interest. The author is 
at some pains to demonstrate, once for 
all, that “protective coloration” as a 
deliberate intention on the part of na- 
ture, and as a means by which to ac- 
complish a definite purpose, is chietly 
theory. In other words, Col. Rooseveit 
found that, so far from being protective- 
ly colored, the greater part of the hoofed 
and horned game of Africa, as he saw 
it, is destructively colored. The color 
patterns of such species as the zebra, 
giraffe, topi, hartebeest, gnu, and many 
others tend to render their wearers more 
conspicuous to their enemies than would 
have been the case had they been clad 
in neutral gray or russet brown. Among 
American hunters of big game, there are 
few who will dispute the author's con- 
clusions on this subject. 





Rebman is bringing out Dr. Berry Hart's 
“Phases of Evolution and Heredity,” and 
Dr. C. A. MacBride’s “The Modern Treat- 
ment of Alcoholism and Drug Narcotism.” 


Prof. H. F. Newall has written for the 


Society for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge “The Spectroscope and _ Its 
Work,” and Prof. J. H. Poynting “The 


Pressure of Light.” 


The various theories in regard to the gla- 
cial erosion of the Alpine valleys are dis- 
cussed by E. de Martonne in the Annales 
de Géographie for July. In another article 
he hopes to show that since the beginning 
of the Qua’-rnary Age this erosion has 
been more than one thousand metres. This 
is followed by a study of the ‘Profiles of 
the Rivers in France,”’ with especial ref- 
erence to developing their irrigation and 
power supply. There is also an extended 
notice of an extraordinary ‘Geographical 
Dictionary of Switzerland,”’ just completed, 
in six volumes, of five thousand pages, con- 
taining 5,181 illustrations and 150 maps, 
together with lists up to date of post-offices, 
railways, tramways, steamboats, telegraph 
and telephone stations. 


An important contribution to our know 
ledge of the formation of coral reefs has 
been made through the investigations of an 
island in the Indian Ocean by J. C. F. 
Fryer, a research student of Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, whose report to the Royal 
Geographical Society is published in the 
Geographical Journal for September. In 
the discussion which followed the reading of 
the paper a glowing tribute was paid to the 
late Prof. Alexander Agassiz, ‘‘whose loss 
to oceanography has been of such serious 
moment.” It was said that he took an 
extraordinarily keen interest in this expe- 
dition, and wrote that Mr. Fryer had ‘got 
results of great value.” Capt. J. Tilho, 
head of the French mission to study the dif- 
ficult geographical problems presented by 
Lake Chad, gives an interesting account of 
its condition in 1908 as compared with that 
in 1904. Parts which were navigable then 
are caravan routes now, the drying up being 
so rapid in some parts that “large areas 
are covered with dead fish.’ There is no rea- 
son, however, to suppose that the lake is 
likely to disappear, he adds. Referring to 


271 


the slave trade, which still exists in this 
region,- he says that a thorough codpera- 
tion between England and France is abso- 
lutely necessary to suppress it. Among the 
other subjects treated is the Mongolian 
expedition of the Imperial Russian Geo- 
graphical Society, in the course of which 
excavations were made in a “dead town” 
which yielded a large collection of books, 
rolls, and manuscripts in six of the lan- 
guages of the Chinese empire and in an 
unknown tongue, Prof. E. J. Garwood of 
University College, London, gives strong 
reasons, drawn mainly from features of 
Alpine scenery, to believe that the erosive 
power of running water and air combined 
is greater than that of moving ice, which 
may be protective. This is contrary to the 
theory maintained by such authorities as 
Professors Penck and W. M. Davis of 
Harvard, 





A good many points relative to the care 
of trees cannot be answered by reference 
to any of the numerous works on forestry. 
Trees in a city demand treatment which is 
quite different in some respects from that 


which is needed in a woodlot or a forest. 
The serious problems arising from. the 
escape of illuminating gas from _ the 
pipes in the street, and the more 


perplexing inquiry regarding the placing of 
asphalt or other pavement over the bases 
of the roots, belong to the city, and not 
to the country, and the city stregt commis- 


sioner must take them into account. Again, 
the conflict with pests, both insect and 
fungal, is rather different in the city 


from that which goes on in the country; and 
it is more difficult to spray the trees. In 
fact, whiie a treatise on forestry might aid 
in some ways, it would fall short in many 
directions. It is, therefore, with pleasure 
that we welcome a timely work on that 
special phase of tree culture which con- 
cerns our shade and decorative trees. Prof. 
B. E. Fernow of the University of Toron- 
to has suggested solutions to some of these 
problems in a handy treatise, entitled, 
“The Care of Trees in Lawn, Street, and 
Park” (Holt). There are few persons who 
can bring to the study of these problems 
a more thorough or varied training than 


Professor Fernow, or who have such 
helpful ‘suggestions to offer While 
we cannot agree with him in all of 


his advice as to the selection of decora- 
tive trees, we can assent heartily to all of 
his counsel as to the treatment of trees 
which have come to grief in the city. His 
explicit directions for the employment of 
insecticides and fungicides leave nothing to 
be desired, and he utters a word of much- 
needed caution against one of the worst 
tree pests now afflicting mankind, namely, 
the tree quacks of all kinds. In a future 


edition, Professor Fernow will correct a 
few infelicities of expression. 

The Vienna Academy of Sciences has one 
of the largest, if not the largest, collection 
of phonographic records in the world. One 
of its main objects is to secure a com- 
plete collection of dialects, for which pur- 
pose expeditions are constantly sent out, 


the latest being to Nubia. Original work 
has been done in making use of the phono- 
graph as a sort of acoustic microscope, 
sections of the records being enlarged a 
thousandfold. The croaking of a frog, on 
being thus magnified, was found to differ 
from the utterance of a human vowel in not 
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being a continuous sound, 
minute interruptions. 

Friedrich von Recklinghausen, whose 
is reported from Strasburg, wherr 
of anatomy, had made 
many discoveries in his fleld, and written 
extensively. “Die Lymphgefisse und ihre 
Beziehung zum Bindgewebe” and “Hand- 
buch der allgemeinen Pathologie des Kreis 
laufs der Ernahrung” are well-known works 


but one with 


Dr 


death 
he was professor 


William Harmon Niles, a professor of 
geology at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, died last week in Boston at 
the age of seventy-two. He was born in 
Northampton, Mass. For many years he 
oceupled the chairs of geology at Boston 


University, Wellesley College, and at the 


Institute of Technology. He was a mem- 
ber of several scientific bodies and con- 
tributed much to scientific literature. He 


was a graduate from the Sheffield Scientific 


School at Yale. He was president of the 
Boston Society of Natural History in 1864, 
was three times president of the Appala- 
chian Mountain Club, and was president of 


Meteorological Society 
for twelve years, He was a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
of the Geological Society of America and 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and a member of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, and correspond- 
ing member of the New York Academy of 


Sciences 


the New England 


Drama and Musie. 





Edward Sheldon's play “The Nigger” has 
been printed in book form (Macmillan). A 
perusal of it confirms the opinions expressed 
after its first stage representation. It is a 
clever Juvenile work, but too artificial, vio- 
lent, and indefinite, both in spirit and aim, 


to have any value beyond that of melo- 
drama, 

‘Decorating Clementine,” the Engligh 
version of “Le Boils Sacré” of Armand 
Caillavet and Robert de Fliers, made by 


Gladys Unger and produced in the Lyceum 


Theatre on Monday evening, proved a dis- 
appointment The original ran for many 
months in Paris, and wags described as a 
wicked, potent, and witty satire on the 


French Department of Fine Arts. The New 


York plece is called a translation, and 
there is internal evidence that much of 
the dialogue has been copied literally and 
kilfully, but the spirit of the represen- 
tation, probably, has been greatly changed 
Comedy has become burlesque, and al- 
though there may have been some gain on 
the seore of propriety, the force of the 
satire has been much diminished. Clemen- 
tine Is a successful novelist and happy 
wife, who has been content with profit 
without personal notoriety When she 
hears that a rival female writer is to re- 
celve the ribbon of the Legion of Honor, 
she is crazed temporarily by jealousy, and 
in the effort to procure the honor imperils 
her own reputation and happiness. Fortu- 
nately, she learns her lesson in time and 
willingly sacrifices her newly born ambi- 


tlons in order to recover her lost domes- 

There is the making of a good 
in all this, but at the Lyceum 
acting throughout is conceived in a 
of whtch destroys all 


; 


ic peace 


comedy 
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epirit 
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sense of definite purpose or sincerity, while 
it emphasizes all the inherent weaknesses | 
of the story itself. But there is some clev- | 
er individual work by G. P. Huntley, 
Ernest Lawford, Hattie Williams, and oth- | 
ers, while the ridicule of the secret so- | 
celal and political wirepulling, which is 
supposed to account for the distribution of | 
many otherwise unaccountable honors and | 
rewards, is pungent and amusing. 

A military drama entitled “The De- | 
serters,” produced in the Hudson Theatre| 
on Tuesday night, deserves a note—not at | 
all on its own account, being a machine- | 
made theatrical piece of the poorest sort— | 
but for its introduction of a new star in| 
the person of Helen Ware, of whom a | 
good deal is likely to be heard in the fu-| 
ture. Her part, that of a female detec- | 
tive, is worthless in itself, but enables her | 
to display an amount of varied histrionic | 
resource which is uncommon in these days, 
a genuine sense of acting, a notable power | 
of self-restraint, and a wide range of emo-| 
tional expression. Her treatment of one 
scene, in which, amid an accumulation of 
harrowing circumstances, she has to con- 
fess her seemingly base betrayal of the man 
she would give her life to save, was re- 
markable for its artistic simplicity and its 
true eloquence of passionate feeling. There 
can be no doubt that she possesses natural 
qualifications of a high order, but she has 
a good deal to learn yet, especially in the 
matter of vocal intonation, before she can 
establish herself in the first rank. It is 
to be hoped that she will soon find a play 
more worthy of her abilities. 

J. E. Vedrenne starts his new season in 
the Queen’s Theatre, London, this week, 
with W. J. Locke’s play, “The Man from 
the Sea.” Robert Loraine, Arthur Lewis, 
and Nina Boucicault have important parts. 


Gertrude Kingston’s new London play- 
house, the Little Theatre, which has been 
built upon the old site of Coutts’s bank, in 


dresses will be accompanied by illustrative 
acting, and she will wear Elizabethan cos- 
tume. 

It is plain that in his recent production 
of “Henry VIII” at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
in London, Sir Herbert Tree has allowed 
no consideration to interfere with the de- 
mands of spectacle. He has provided, it 
is true, an excellent cast, but the text has 
been treated ruthlessly in order to save 
time for the stage show. In itself, of 
course, the play is invertebrate, more akin 
to chronicle than to drama, while there are 
grave doubts concerning the authorship. 
At all events, it is not especially sacred as 
a Shakespearean masterpiece. Neverthe- 
less it contains much noble verse, many 


| vital characterizations, and some magnifi- 


cent situations, and there was a time—in 
the days of Macready and Phelps, not to 
speak of the Kembles—when these qualifi- 


‘cations, with the addition of fine acting, 


were deemed sufficiently attractive without 
the extra bait of kaleidoscopic splendors. 
It was Charles Kean who first taught how 
feeble playing might derive reinforcement 
from the bravery of its scenic surroundings, 
and his illustrious example has had dis- 
astrous consequences. But beyond all ques- 
tion Sir Herbert has composed a superb 
panorama. 

The London critics are very severe—and 
apparently with good reason—upon Rudolph 
Besier’s adaptation of Pierre Berton’s “La 
Rencontre,” which he calls “The Crisis.” 
This is one of those pieces which, mani- 
festly built around a scandalous situation, 
make an immense pretence of proposing 
deep moral enigmas, Why a man of Mr. 
Besier’s ability and accomplishment should 
waste his time in adapting such unhealthy 
rubbish as this is not apparent. Not even 
the acting of Evelyn Millard as the self- 
sacrificing Camille could save the piece 
from general condemnation. He deserves 
some commendation, however, for not fol- 
lowing the French original all the way 





the Strand, will be opened next month with 
two plays, the longer an adaptation of a 
comedy by Aristophanes, period B. c. 411, 
and, as a sharp contrast, a short piece deal- 
ing with radio-telegraphy as a detector of 
crime, A. D. 1910. 

Miss Lena Ashwell is to return to Amer- 
ica for a season under the management of 
Liebler & Co. She has agreed to act the 
part of Judith Zaraine, in a play of that 
name, by C. M. 8S. McLellan, author of 
“Leah Kleschna.” She will come to the 
United States in November, and “Judith 
Zaraine” will have its first New York hear- 
ing in Christmas week. 

Ellen Terry will sail from Liverpool on 
October 19 on the Oceanic, arriving in New 
York on October 26. On this, her ninth 
tour of this country since 1883, when she 
came for the first time with Sir Henry 
Irving, she will give a series of Shake- 
spearean entertainments, or acted dis- 
courses, in the Hudson Theatre, beginning 
November 3. The titles and the scope of 


these discourses have heen considerably 


changed by Miss Terry since the first an- | 


nouncement of her farewell visit was made. 
As now planned they are as follows: “The 
Heroines of Shakespeare—Triumphant,” 
“The Heroines of Shakespeare—Pathetic,” 
“The Letters of Shakespeare.” and “The 
Children of Shakespeare.” After the New 
York engagement, Miss Terry will make a 


‘short tour of the larger cities. Her ad- 











through. M. Berton provides a happy end- 
'ing in which the guilty wife goes off with 
her lover, leaving her husband to Camille. 
Dr. Wilhelm Henzen, who died recently 
at Leipzig at the age of sixty, though a 
musician of note, was best known as a 
dramatist. For many years he was active- 
ly connected with the Stadttheater at Leip- 
|zig, and his numerous plays, written over 
the name of Fritz von Sakken, achieved in 
Germany considerable success. 





“The Romance of the Fiddle” is a his- 
tory of the instrument from earliest times, 
by E. van der Straeten, which is to be 
brought out by Rebman. 

The “American Musical Directory,” com- 
| piled and published in New York by Louis 
Blumenberg, affords a bird's-eye view of 
musical activity throughout this country 
and Canada, which is surprising as well as 
| gratifying. It gives the names of musical 
| societies, instrumental as well as vocal, in 
| the cities and towns of all the States, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, with the names and 
addresses of the directors, presidents, and 
other officials, and is therefore invaluable, 
particularly to singers and players who 
desire to make engagements for tours. The 
vocal societies still far outnumber the in- 
strumental, chamber music clubs being par- 
ticularly scarce; but symphony orchestras 
and bands abound, and, as regards the 




















sexes, one finds in scanning these lists that 
men play a more active part in musical 
life than one would imagine from the in- 
significant number of them in the average 
concert audience. 


Oscar Hammerstein has begun his season 
of comic opera at the Manhattan Opera 
House Tuesday night with an elaborate 
production of Louis Ganne’s “Hans, the 
Flute Player,” which was first heard at 
Monte Carlo, and is now having a run in 
Paris. The title part is sung by George 
Chadal, a leading baritone of the Opéra 
Comique in Paris, for whom the part 
was originally written, but who was en- 
gaged at the time and could not sing it. 
Miss Sophie Brandt, well known here, re- 
turns to sing the part of Lisbeth, the Bur- 
gomaster’s daughter. Frank Doane, Frank 
Pollock, George W. Callahan, Alice Gentle, 
Olive Ulrich, and Blanche Lipton are other 
members of the company. Jacques Coini, 
stage manager of the grand opera season 
last year, is in charge of the production, 
and the orchestra, chorus. and ballet are 
those seen last winter. The scenery in- 
cludes many novel spectacular features. 


Myron W. Whitney, one of the most pop- 
ular singers in the country twenty years 
ago, died on Monday at Sandwich, Mass. 
He was born at Ashby, Mass., September 
5, 1836. He did not commence the study 
of music until he was twenty years of 
age, but made such rapid progress that two 
years afterward he sang the bass solos in 
a performance of the “Messiah” at the 
Tremont Temple in Boston. After singing 
in oratorios and concerts for ten years with 
success, he went to Italy and studied with 
Luigi Vanuccini, director of the Royal 
Pergola Theatre in Florence. After com- 
pleting his Italian course he went to Lon- 
don and made a special study of oratorio 
with Randegger. His great triumphs in 
this country were made at the concerts 
and festivals of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston, the New York Oratorio 
Society, the Cincinnati Festivals of '73, '75, 
*78, and '80, the Harmonic Festival at Cin- 
cinnati in ‘74, the Harmonic and Manner- 
chor Festival of ‘75, and the Siangerfest 
of *80 in the same city, and the recent 
New York Festival. 


Art. 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE. 


A History of Painting in Italy. By J. A. 
Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, edited, by 
Langton Douglas. Six volumes illus- 
trated. Vol. I, Early Christian Art; 
Vol. II, Giotto and the Giottesques, 
Vol. III, The Sienese, Umbrian, and 
North Italian Schools. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; London: 
John Murray. $6 net each. 


A New History of Painting in Italy. From 
the II to XVI Ceniury. By the same 
authors. Edited by Edward Hutton. 
Three volumes, with 300 illustrations. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.; Lon- 
don. J. M. Dent & Co. $5 net each. 
The expiry of copyright on this fa- 

mous book has brought about two new 

editions, one a complete revision, by 


The Nation. 


‘Langton Douglas, under the care of 
‘the original publisher, John Murray, 
the other a literal reprint of the orig- 
inal edition with additional annotation 
|'by Edward Hutton. For years the old 
“C & C” was only to be had second-hand 
‘and at a high price, now students have 
‘the embarrassment of choosing between 
two editions of this indispensable work. 
|One’s prepossessions naturally go to the 
‘authorized revision, in spite of the fact 
'that the original three volumes will 
have begotten six. It is, as the editor 
declares, virtually a new work. The edi- 
tor himself is a well-known connoisseur 
|'whose specialty is the Sienese school, 
'while the editor of the three-volume re- 
print, a scholarly writer on Italian mat- 
ters generally, makes no pretension to ex- 
|pertness. On the side of the reprint vi- 
'dent advantages are the small bulk :.nd 
price and the larger number of illustra- 
|tions obtained by grouping small prints 
'on the plates. Before carrying the com- 
|parison further the general issue, How 


should a classic work in erudition be. 


edited? is worth our attention. In the 
present case, we have illustrated the ex- 
'tremes of doctrine and practice. Mr. Hut- 
ton asserts that the chief merit of an 
editor is “to have no opinions” and mere- 
ly registers briefly in footnotes what- 
ever may serve to correct or explain the 
origina] text which is printed literatim. 
| These new notes are plainly indicated by 
square brackets. They digest intelligently 
the relevant literature of the past forty- 
five years. Mr. Douglas, on the contrary, 
constantly passes upon disputed points, 
interpolates the original text freely— 
for a part of the text this work had 
been done by Sir Joseph Crowe himself 
—marks his notes with an asterisk, and 
as we have seen has added as much mat- 
ter as there was originally. One editor 
believes that as much as possible this 
sort of a scholar’s classic should be let 
alone; the other that it should be thor- 
oughly overhauled in the interest of 
usefulness. Mr. Hutton carefully tidies 
up about a monument, the palings of 
which have fallen into disrepair; Mr. 
Douglas effects a scientific restoration 
after the manner of Viollet-le-Duc. We 
hold emphatically that the conservative 
way is right. The other course may be 
judged by its fruits in the case, say, of 
“Warton’s History of English Poetry,” 
which has been three times refurbished 
in a century and a quarter. In each re- 
vision it has lost something of its in- 
tegrity as a classic of eighteenth cen- 
tury criticism and research; in each im 
provement, it has been more difficult to 
read and more confusing to consult. In 
fact, this disastrous process of accretion, 
which may also be excellently studied in 
the annotators of Vasari, is insidious. 
The first revision may have a specious 
look of usefulness, the second is distress- 
ing, the third appalling. It is only im- 
personal works, bibliographies and the 
like, that can safely be revamped in this 


.)> 
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manner. Moreover the editor who is real- 
ly capable of bringing “C & C” to date 
is wasting his time and ours. His true 
course is to write a new history. For a 
thoroughly renovated edition of “C & C” 
there may have been sound business rea- 
sons. All scholarly considerations, how 
ever, not to mention those of sentiment, 
make for the other course. Unless there 
were a marked superiority of editor'al 
efficiency involved a student would nat- 
urally prefer the convenient reprint of 
this famous work to an apparently over- 
swollen revision. 

As a matter of fact, if editorial com. 
parisons were to be made, Mr. Hutton 
would come off very well. To one who be- 
lieves in specialism, it is a positive cha- 
grin to find that the impartial man of 
letters has done his work so much better 
than the expert. The advantage of Mr. 
Douglas’s voluminots addenda is frequen<- 
ly very slight, he lacks all sense of pro- 
portion, his omissions are of an omin- 
ous sort. From every bibliographical 
point of view, Mr. Hutton’s notes are 
more complete and trustworthy than 
Mr. Douglas's. It was a profound misfor- 
tune for Mr. Douglas to lose by death his 
associate, the late Arthur Strong. His 
taste was central, and his judgment 
would doubtless have restrained the 
aberrations of the versatile junior edi- 
tor. Mr. Douglas's course has been an 
erratic one. His predilection is for a 
provincial school, the Sienese. About his 
only contribution to central Tuscan prob- 
lems, aside from an excellent study of 
Fra Angelico, is a bit of journalistic 
paradox in which he attempted to re 
duce Cimabue to the status of a patriotic 
myth. It is disconcerting to find this 
vagary elaborately exploited in the first 
volume. Naturally Mr. Douglas should 
have recorded his opinion, however bad, 
but respect for his predecessors would 
have dictated a businesslike statement 
of utmost brevity. His failure to give 
credit to the studies of contemporary 
critics is fairly disconcerting. Only In the 
case of Italian contributions can one 
count reasonably upon his vigilance. And 
as one reads on, the lamentable convic- 
tion grows that Mr. Douglas's silences 
are not capricious, but purposeful. He 
has constantly used other men’s results, 
while studiously avoiding acknowledg- 
ment. A more painful discovery is that 
he has used the biographical notices of 
his authors, a great gentleman and a 
great scholar, as the vehicle of innuendo 
against professional rivals. A trickle of 
such imputation runs disgustfully 
though the notes of these three volumes 
No one will suspect the Nation of wish- 


ing to limit the scope or vehemence of 
legitimate controversy, but we are forc- 
ed in simple duty to our readers to say 
that an editor who could soll a classic 
with his private animosities evinces a 
mental and moral perversion that Is sim 


ply inexplicable and inspires fundament 
al misgivings as to his competence. The 
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issue is quite as much one of utility as 
of professional ethics. By deliberately 
suppressing scores of discussions, which 
are duly epitomized by Mr. Hutton, Mr. 
Douglas has by so much impaired the 
scholarly value of his revision. 

In order to make the comparison be- 
tween the editions concrete, let us take 
the life of the Fabriano master Alle- 
gretto Nuzi, concerning whom consider- 
able information has accrued since the 
original edition. To this artist the Mur- 
ray-Scribner revision gives five pages, 
the Dent-Dutton reprint four. To the 
credit of Mr. Douglas is to be set one 
picture otherwise unregistered, the cor- 
rection of the date of another, an ac- 
count of changes in the Sacristy of S. 
Domenico at Fabriano, and a somewhat 
explicit statement of Allegretto’s Sienese 
affinities. This relationship is so ob- 
vious that Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
merely treated it in general earlier in 
the chapter. Mr. Douglas omits, while 
Mr. Hutton records, Suida’s and Per- 
kins’s discussions of Allegretto’s Flor- 
entine relations, Mr. Perkins’s service 
in locating an altar-piece at Apiro, and 
the interesting opinions by Perkins, 
Sirén, Venturi, and Hermanin on the 
enigmatical frescoes in the Chapel of St. 
Nicholas, at Tolentino. For the student 
{t is certainly more important to be put 
on the track of this discussion than it 
is to learn that Mr. Douglas recogniz- 
ed a fragment by Allegretto in the shop 
of a Roman dealer, or that one of the 
Fornari pictures, is possibly misdated 
by a year. In short, there is no sub- 
stantial contribution to our knowledge 
of the master justifying the additional 
page of matter in the authorized revi- 
sion. The case is typical. General 
readers and the average student will 
sensibly prefer the reprint in three vol- 
umes: specialists cannot ignore the re- 
vision in six, but since it must be sup- 
plemented both by Venturi’s History 
and Mr. Hutton’s edition, the bulkier edi- 
tion must be regarded as a sort of nec- 
essary evil, and its use will be accom- 
panied by constant disappointment and 
tribulation. In the remaining three vol- 
umes Mr. Douglas will touch matters in 
which he Is more versed, but also in 
which the giving of due credit to fellow 
critics Is more important. He will there- 
fore have an opportunity to recede from 
that policy of slur and suppression 
which disfigures and cripples his three 
volumes already at hand. 

While Mr. Hutton's editorial task has 
been admirably conceived, the proof- 
reading of his notes Is faulty, and his 
bibliographical broom has not swept 
quite clean, German sources are too 
often taken at second hand. In the case 
of such authors as Baldovinett! and Bot- 
ticin! the latest literature has not been 
consulted. Dr. Bode’s important stud- 
les of Verrocchio are not cited. The 
whole treatment of Verrocchiq’s school 
is defective. Muntz’s* and Miller- 
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Walde’s opinions as to the Baptism cored him and brought him to Lon- 
should have been given. The document don. Yet Cavalcaselle was primarily 
which accredits the Madonna of Pistoia the savant, combining in a remarkable 
to Verrocchio is ignored; also the views degree the plodding and perceptive qual- 
of those critics who accept it as au- ities, while Crowe remained essentially 
thoritative. Nearly all the students of a superior journalist with the executive 
Leonardo da Vinci, Horne and Gronau quality and the discursive intellectual 
among others, have made relevant com- curiosity that in its higher ranges the 
ments on the Verrocchian pictures, but profession implies. Cavalcaselle was a 
no trace of this appears in the footnotes. student of profound and specialized ac- 
The charming Annunciation by Piero quirements, Crowe a versatile and sym- 
Pollaiuolo in the Berlin Museum is pathetic critic. Both had begun as 
omitted. Such are some penalties of painters, and a keen interest in technic 
haste in a complicated and most exact- was a bond that united aspects of art 
ing task. One is led to fear that gener- otherwise diverse. Of the chance meet- 
ally the files of such important series as ing in a Westphalian post-chaise and of 
the Prussian Jahrbiicher and the Zeit-| those few hours in the Berlin gallery 
schrift fiir Bildende Kunst have not that initiated the friendship of a life- 
been systematically consulted, This gin- time, Sir Joseph Crowe later told charm- 
gerly attitude towards northern crit- ingly in his autobiography. From him, 
ics characterizes both Mr. Hutton and too, we know of those months of priva- 
Mr. Douglas. Mr. Hutton’s list of Lo- tion the pair endured together in their 
renzo Monaco’s works, for example, shared lodging in Silver Street, Lon- 
might have been greatly enlarged if he don, Cavalcaselle working at the bother- 
had really used the important mono- some details of Crowe’s first undertak- 
graph by Sirén, which is casually cited. ing, now done in partnership, “The 
It may possibly, like certain of Ven-| Early Flemish Painters,” while Crowe 
turi’s volumes, have come when the threw off the text amid the interrun- 
printing was far advanced. Venturi adds tions of war correspondence and domes- 
to both these editions of “C. & C.” an tic journalism. The last day of 1856 the 
important discussion of the Cavallin- | book appeared, and a New Year dawned 
esque frescoes in Sta. Maria Donna Re- | with better prospects for our Artagnan 
gina, Naples. In fact, the rehabilitation and Aramis. 

of the early Roman school is likely to| No mountainous task of mere writing 
continue apace. Since Venturi’s His- appalled the seasoned journalist, and 


tory very interesting frescoes of vaguely | 
Cavallinesque type have been discovered | 
at Amalfi. Such addenda could be made 
indefinitely. In all broader regards the, 
three-volume reprint is satisfactory and 
should win favor. 

Tt is pleasant to turn from these tedi- 
ous but necessary considerations and 
recall that gallant brotherly pair who 
wrote the History. Both hardened in 
peril, but of opposite temperaments, 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle were the Ar- 
tagnan and Aramis of art history. 
Brought up in the ateliers of Paris, Jo- 
seph Archer Crowe soon turned from 
the practice to the criticism of painting. 
Adversity overtook him, and journalism 
tided him over as it has so many ready 
talents. Whether taking notes in the 
holy calm of some frescoed chapel or. 
writing dispatches at Inkermann or Sol- 
ferino, Crowe was equally at home. He 


ray, in 1864. 
‘of central Italy, Raphael being reserved 


' valcaselle’s. 


soun the partners were preparing their 
most famous work, “A New History of 
Painting in Italy,” the first volume of 
which appeared from the house of Mur- 
It included the painters 


for a later elaborate biography in two 
volumes (1883, 1885). With amazing 
speed, for this time the authors were 
following unbeaten tracks, the “History 
of Painting in Northern Italy,” the first 
volume of which bears the date 1871, 
was completed. Again the greatest art- 
ist of the region, Tit)an, was honored by 
a bulky biography (1877). Such was 
the life-work of the partnership. It is 


‘possibly the most remarkable instance 


of literary collaboration on _ record. 
More scholarly readers soon divined 
that the views and the rhetoric were 
usually Crowe’s and the facts Ca- 
Both as criticism and as a 


was one of those efficient cosmopolitan compendium the work was remarkable; 
English gentlemen who are predestined but, on the whole, the value of the dis- 
to live distinguished and die knights. covered pictures and the new attribu- 
Crowe could have been anything, Glo- tions far outweighed that of the new 
vanni Battista Cavalcaselle only what points of view. Accordingly, it has be- 
he was, a passionate and indefatigable come the fashion to fake Crowe rather 
student of the art of his fatherland, lightly, and impute all the good in the 
True, he had been a revolutionary agi- book to his Italian associate. This is 
tator In his native Lombardy, a politi-' something less than fair. It is true that 
cal prisoner, and but for the opportune without Cavalcaselle Crowe would sure- 
outbreak of the revolt of 1848 at Pia- ly have written no history of perma- 
cenza would have faced an Austrian fir- nent value, but it is equally true that, 
ing squad. When his property was con- without the encouragement of Crowe 
fiscated after Austria resumed control, and his substantial aid, Cavalcaselle 
in pitiful need he reached Paris, where would probably have accumulated pro- 
Crowe, whom he had met in 1847, suc-|digiously and produced next to nothing. 
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Let us recall that his revision of the 
still incomplete Italian edition of the 
“New History” took more time than the 
writing of the original work. The fact 
sets in proper relief the executive mer- 
its of the less learned partner. Let us 
recall, too, that it is very doubtful if 
such a work could have succeeded, or 
even existed, in any country but an Eng- 
land already half-Ruskinized, and that 
Crowe’s injection of a certain journalis- 
tic vivacity into the scholarly texture 
of the book gained for it paradoxically 
something like popularity. 

As for the “New History,” it opened 
an epoch. It was the first time that a sub- 
stantial portion of the history of paint- 
ing had been treated with the thorough- 
ness that Tiraboschi devoted to Italian 
literature, or the French Benedictines to 
French literature. Through French, 
German, and Italian translations the 
“New History” became a cosmopolitan 
institution. It was easy to jibe at cer- 
tain peculiarities of “C. & C.”—in fact, 
its pedantries and vivacities were equal- 
ly condemned—the work set a standard 
and raised the history of art out of dil- 
ettanteism to the level of a science. If 
the merit of this was largely Caval- 
caselle’s the moving cause was Crowe. 

After a generation of eager research 
and criticism it is easy to see the de- 
fects of the “New History.” The taste 
of Crowe was by no means impeccable. 
Giotto he treated by simple dilution of 
Vasari. The finer qualities of such 
bizarre geniuses as Pollaiuolo and 
Botticelli quite escaped him. Ghir- 
landaio, who at bottom was merely a 
weakened reincarnation of Masaccio, he 
could regard as the culminating point 
of the Florentine renaissance. Caval- 
caselle habitually evinced an undue dis- 
trust of Vasari, and in several cases 
documents have confirmed statements 
of the Aretine which were branded 
as fictions. In the broader matter of 
development it was unfortunate to treat 
the early work of Leonardo, so preg- 
nant of influence, merely incidentally 
and with uncertain touch. In general 
the treatment of the fifteenth century 
was, if an enormous advance over pre- 
vious work, tentative and unsatisfac- 
tory. It was in the treatment of the 
great mural painters of the fourteenth 
century that the authors built their en- 
during monument, or to be more ac- 
curate, Cavalcaselle built his. 


He must have had simply the finest 
visual memory ever granted to mortal 
man. To-day the student of so-called 
Giottesque painting may whisk about 
Italy in trains and motor "buses. 
can now see Giotto In the morning at 
the Basilica of St. Francis at Assisi, 


correct the impression at Sta. Croce, 


Florence, in the afternoon, and com- 
plete the survey in the Arena Chapel, 


Padua, the next morning. Or, short of | 


| 


One | 


,coes. Cavalcaselle travelled slowly the 
|powdery roads of Italy in carriage or 
(on foot; in comparing master with mas- 
|ter he had little aid to memory except 
‘those swift and profusely annotated 
sketches of which he made thousands. 


|Then think of the inherent difficulty of 


his task. To the average intelligent 
\traveller these level-browed, earnest 
folk that people the Giottesque compo- 
‘Sitlons look precisely alike. Most per- 
\sons, even though somewhat expe- 
rienced, and of good natural taste, 
would hesitate before the elementary 
‘discrimination whether a wall-painting 
‘is Florentine or Sienese. Moreover, 
tradition had for centuries worked 
/havoc with the facts. There are prob- 
‘ably fifty chapels in Italy where the 
‘sacristan still murmurs the name of 
Giotto. Generally speaking important 


mural painting had been ascribed either | 


to Giotto or to the nearest great mas- 
ter of repute. It was a question of as- 
certaining the few cases in which tra- 
dition or documents had actually given 
us the work of a master, and then of 
proceeding cautiously outwards in the 
train of subtle stylistic identities. This 
exceedingly delicate task Cavalcaselle 
achieved faithfully; in fact, where he 
found complete disorder he left an or- 
der so generally well established that 
most subsequent criticism has merely 
followed up his leads. The chapters 
on the Giottesque painters and their 
ssienese contemperaries remain to show 
what can be achieved against all odds 
by simple intelligent, affectionate in- 
tentness. Other men have studied these 


‘works with equal fidelity. No one has 


looked at them with that concentrated 
vision which implies possession so mas- 
terfully as that modest scholar Giovanni 


‘Cavalcaselle, and no one, we think, ever 


will again. As we admire the stately 
monument which through patient pil- 
grimages and vigils he built up for him- 
self, piece by piece, let us not forget 
that, but for the efficient friendliness of 
his English co-worker, we should seek 
that monument in vain. 

Among the finely illustrated books on 
the autumn list of Scribners are ‘“‘The Art 
of Northern Italy,” by C. Ricci; “Art in 
Great Britain and Ireland,” by Sir Walter 
Armstrong; “Pictures in Color,” by Har- 
rison Fisher, and “Girls,” by Henry Hutt 


A committee of specialists appointed two 


| years ago by the Italian government reports 


that, although the stability of the leaning 
tower of Pisa is in no wise in danger, 
means must be used to remove all uncer- 
tainty. This tower does not rest on the 
broad and massive foundations which tra- 
dition claims, but upon a hollow ring, cor- 
responding exactly to the cylindrical su- 
perstructure, which has a depth of not more 
than three metres and an inner diameter 
of seven and a half metres, or the width 
of the interior of the tower. References to 


such touristic feats, one may sit quietly | tne construction and history of this tower, 


in his study and compare minutely ad- 


i which dates from 1174, are scanty, and are 


| mirable photographs of all these fres- 


| seven centimetres in the last 
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well presented in a July issue of the Mar- 
socco. The commission holds that its devi- 
ation from the plumb may not be due to a 
gradual, progressive giving way of the soll, 
but to exceptional, independent causes, al- 
though the contrary opinion finds many able 
supporters, Some investigations made in 
1829 by Edward Cresy and G. L. Taylor, 
representatives of an unidentified English 
society, are regarded as probably the most 
reliable basis for comparison with actual 
conditions. Their measurements are known 
in Italy only at second hand, through a 
pamphlet, “Fabbriche principali di Pisa,” 
published in 1831 by Ranieri Grassi. Other 
measurements were published in 1859 by a 
French nobleman, Fleury de Rohault, but 
are regarded as less trustworthy, and at 
intervals within the last ten years by a 
Brooklyn architect, W. H. Goodyear (the 
American Architect, October, 1909, and 
“The Architectural Exhibition at the 
Brooklyn Museum,” p. 168). Grassi is said 
to have attributed the leaning to the ‘‘vir- 
tuosity of the architects,” just as ‘Mr. 
Goodyear takes issue with Vasari's state- 
ment that the tower's inclination was acci- 
dental, and asserts that the builders used 
delicate horizontal curves and slight de- 
partures from the vertical to counteract 
distortions of perspective. If the English 
measures are reported correctly, the devia- 
tion from the plumb increased thirteen 
centimetres between 1829 and 1859, and 
fifty years, 
or from 86.5 mm. in 1829 to 92 mm. in 1910, 
that is, about 6.6 mm. for every metre of 
height. Contributory causes are found in 
the earthquake at Pisa in 1834, the most 
violent ever known there; in excavations 
made in 1835 to uncover some of the lower 
columns of the tower, and in drainage ba- 
sins which were built in 1839. The fact, 
however, remains true that at least three 
other Pisan towers also lean, a strong ar- 


gument for the effects of the character of 
the subsoil. The planes of the stairs of 
the luwer stories of the campanile incline 


with the tower. The level of the ground 
on which it stands is lower than that of the 
neighboring monuments, the soil is com- 
posed of sand and clay, and is full of 
springs, which, if closed, open new ways, 
even through the foundations. As early as 
1573, a cement was used to prevent this 
filtration, an operation which covered a 
part of the lower story for over two hun- 
dred years. But if Antonio Veneziano's 
fresco in the Campo Santo, which was paint- 
ed in 1384, and showed the campanile in 
about its present condition, gives some de- 
batable basis for the argument of artistic 
intention, there is also Vasari's comment 
that the architects had primitive ideas of 
drainage, and did not know how properly 
to build the foundations, sinking piles over 
the area. The tower was constructed in 
three periods, with long intervals between, 
and it is probably true that then, as now, a 
subterranean current of water, tending 
nertheast, slowly wore away the soll and 
caused the original sinking on the south- 
ern side, when the building had reached a 
certain height. 


Prof. Adolf Cozza met his death recent- 
ly at Rome by falling from a scaffold in 
the International Agricultural Institute, 


|where he was painting the frescoes on the 


ceiling. He is remembered for his history 
of the port of Ostia, but chiefly for his 
work in connection with archwology. 
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tion on which the oracles do not as yet | It would be difficult—thus far at any 


he 
I Inance. appear to have thrown much light. rate in the present September—to draw 
== In all the comparison and reminis- analogies with the corresponding month 
LOOKING AHEAD. cence evoked by the rather remarkable | in either 1896 or 1903. The country has 


When financial markets are genuine- | twelvemonth past, there have been two an exciting election on its hands, as it 
ly perplexed about their own condition ®0alogies which occurred to the observ-| had in 1896; it has a perplexing and 
they seek, with more humility than | @nt mind—the story of 1895 (with its| disturbing industrial situation, as it 
usual, the diagnosis of high financial ex- | S¢auel in 1896) and the story of 1903. In | had in 1903; and it has reflected both 

phases of the situation by exactly such 


perts, and sometimes learn something of |% 8®neral way, it has been conceded by 
real value. They have vicariously but- the financial community that our case 4 prolonged mid-summer break in stocks 


tonholed, so to speak, all American resembled that of 1895 and 1896 in that | as occurred in each of the two years. 
financiers lately returned from Europe; ® Premature after-panic expansion, in Yet it resembles neither in the market's 
trade, in commodities, and on the Stock altogether apathetic behavior at the 


but the result has been, on this occa- 
sion, a series of more than usually Exchange, broke down when it was real-|autumn’s opening. 
ized that the country had not yet fully| Here is an opportunity for the in- 


Delphic deliverances. 
recovered from the financial depression | genious and imaginative mind to draw 


President McCrea of the Pennsylvania 
pointed out that “business is just mark-|°f @ very few months before. It resem. | conclusions. There will be those who 


ing time,” and that he did not “look | bled the case of 1903, in that an enthusi- | prefer to rest their judgment on the pre- 
for any great change until several things ®*tie boom among promoters, stock sumption that our industrial situation 
are out of the way.” But the Stock Ex- SPeculators, and operators in commodity | is so much better than in September, 
change had already recorded its own ™arkets passed into a stage of severe | 1903, that we could not reasonably re- 
opinion to that effect at least. George |Te@djustment and compulsory liquida-| peat that year’s stock market demoral- 
tion when it was found that the whole | ization, and on the further supposition 

present inertia and dulness, from what- | Community's capital resources were tied| that the political skies have not yet 
ever cause it may arise, cannot contin- | @P- ‘cleared up as they had by September, 
ue forever”—-which everybody knew be-| The total inertia of the present | 1896, so that prices cannot logically rise 
‘month’s markets—this in the face of a 98 they then did. This balancing of 


fore. Even Chairman Gary of the Stee) 


Corporation, usually ready to let the familiar tradition, that September is the °Pimion might explain a market which 
|does nothing. But there would still re- 


public know his independent judgment, |month when security and money mar-| 
last week vouchsafed only the assurance kets are expected to show their true col-|™ain a portion of the community who 
that “there is no trouble in the busi- ors, under the influence of autumn con-| Would stubbornly insist that the mar- 


ness world, and there will be no trou-|ditions—makes it somewhat interesting Ket has been refusing to move this 
'month because it really could not guess, 


ble whatever in America, unless it is\ to inquire what occurred in the corse | 
any more than the eminent financiers 


caused by political influences, changes, | sponding month of the other two years 
in question. As a matter of fact, Sep- just cited, how the financial situation 


or unrest.” 
But that “unless” was just what Wall tember of 1896, of 1903, and of 1910, af-| ¥48 itself most likely to turn out. 
| —— : = 


Street wished to see disposed of. When ferds a singular contrast. In September, |} === a" , 
to these replies are added such dis-' 1896, we were within two months of a| BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


pointing] as highly critical el — 
appo ngly ambiguous remarks «as highly ection—a fact which “Adams, W.I. L. Phot phing in Old Eng- 
James J. Hill's comment that the need may seem to suggest the present year., jand. Baker & Taylor. $2.50. 


of the situation is “conservation of com. Every one professed uncertainty and | Ashmead-Bartlett, E. The Passing of the 
| Shereefian Empire. Dodd, Mead. $4 net. 


mon sense”—which might be a fling at misgivings; the Stock Exchange in par- ,ixinson, G, F. Botany for High Schools. 


Congress, or at Wall Street, or at the ticular was in a constant shiver of ap-| Holt. $1.25. 
Aulard, A. The French Revolution. 4 vols. 


people at large—and the Illinois Central prehension. Yet what happened in that Scribner. $8 per set. 


month of 1896 was a demonstration of | Baedeker’s Berlin and Its Environs; 
Belgium and Holland; Paris and Its En- 











Gould reagssuringly observed that “the 








vice-president’s assurance that a boom 


would instantly return “if the dema- great strength in financial markets, | i 3 vols. Scrib 90 ts, $1.80 
gogues could be squelched,” bewilder- with a rise of 9 or 10 points in many 31,80, net. a ——~ 
ment as to what really is to happen be- stocks, on great activity. Barclay, F. L. The Wheels of Time. Crow- 
. P P . . 50 t s 

comes reasonably complete. September, 1903, had an oddly differ- ponent aud Fletcher's Works. Vol. VIII. 


It is barely possible that the reserve ent history. August of that year, like Au-| Putnam. $1.50 net. 
or ambiguity of these prophectes arises | gust of the present year, had been a — 1 My Jesus the Worker. Re- 


from the fact that the prophets them- month of decided recovery on the Stock Blanchan, N. The American Flower Gar- 
den. New edition. Doubleday, Page. $5. 


selves are In the dark. This has been — —— 
. —_ : Exchange—10 to 13 points im many Bronson, E. B. Reminiscences of a Ranch- 
a curious year, In which high financial shares—and, although the iron market man (new, revised ed.); The Red-Blooded. 
2 vols. Chicago: McClurg. $1.50 each. 


oracles have found a new explanation continued to decline, Wall Street at 

almost every month, as to why things least had begun to hope that the worst | game, Ey pose tony — Ap 
happened as they did; and the stock) was over. It was not; September net, 

market which, at the end of August, brought a budget of most disquieting —. cs 5 from the Karen Hills. 


seemed to give the conundrum up, was news regarding the industrial situation Burnham, C,. L. Clever Betsy: A Novel. 
perhaps the embodiment of the expert which had been watched so anxiously | _ Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 net. 
tate of 1. Wall Stree h . Burroughs, J. In the Catskills, Boston: 
state of mind, all Street, the stock at intervals, all summer. The price of| poughton Mifflin. $1.50 net. 
market, and the rest of us could also jron broke with great violence; the) Burton, C. P. The Bob’s Hill Braves. Holt. 
prophesy what might happen if there $100,000,000 Consolidated Lake Superior ,\ ne A. J. The Forerunners of Dante: a 
should be no political unrest this Company went down; it became quietly Selection from Italian Poetry Before 1390. 
autumn, or if Roosevelt should sto , » Stee ’ * Frowde. 
, . D | known that the Stee! Corporation's earm Byington, FEF. H. The Children’s Pulpit. 
making speeches, or if every one should ings had been cut down 12 per cent.,| Boston: Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net. 
Carleton, M. G. Autobiography of a Disem- 


be sensible as Wall Street and the Stock and that its quarterly dividend would > Soul. V P c 
Exchange understand the word. But have to be reduced; prices on the Stock a HN. + Se menty gy 


people are trying to discover what Exchange broke 10 and 15 per cent.,| Chicago: McClurg. $1.50 net. 
Century Readings for a Course in English 


will happen, supposing (as every and by early October the financial de- Literature. Edited and annotated by J. W 


one supposes) that things will {n moralization of the hour had brought| Cunliffe, J. F. A. Pyre, and K. Young. 
these respects go on pretty. much as about the bank suspensions at Balti- ona ro F. The Story of the Comets 


they have done before. This Is a ques- more and Pittsburgh. Second ed. Frowde. 
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Donworth, G. Down Home with Jennie Al- 


len. Boston: Small, Maynard. 
Duncan, N. Billy Topsail & Company. 
Revell. $1.50. 


Enock, C. R. The Andes and the Amazon. 
Scribner. $1.50 net. 

Finberg, A. J. Turner’s Sketches and Draw- 
ings. Scribner. $4 net. 

Fletcher, B. F., and H. P. The English 
Home. Scribner. $4 net. 

Gardiner, E. N. Greek Athletic Sports and 
Festivals. Macmillan. $2.50 net. 

Grenfell, W. A Man's Helpers. Bos- 
ton: Pilgrim Press. 50 cents net. 

Grenfell, W. T. Down to the Sea: Yarns 


from the Labrador. Reveil. $1 net. 
Guyot, Y. Socialistic Fallacies. Macmil- 
lan. $1.50 net. 


Hall, T. C. History of Ethics within Or- 
ganized Christianity. Scribner. $3 net. 

Hartmann, S. Landscape and Figure Com- 
position. Baker & Taylor. 

Haydon, A. L. The Riders of the Plains: 
Adventures and Romance with the North- 
West Mounted Police, 1873-1910. Chicago: 
McClurg. 

Hazard, D. L. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
at Baldwin, Kan., 1905 and 1906; at 
Vieques, Porto Rico, 1905 and 1906. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing-Office. 

Hedley, J. Tramps in Dark Mongolia. 
Scribner. $3.50 net. 

Hirst, W. A. Argentina. Scribner. 

Home, G. The Romance of London. 
millan. $1 net. 

Hone. The Dairy of Philip Hone, 1828-1851. 
Edited, with intro... by B. Tuckerman. 
Dodd, Mead. $3.50 net. 

Ibaéfiez, V. B. La Barraca. Edited, with 
intro., notes, etc., by H. Keniston. Holt. 
90 cents. a 

Jelfs, G. F. Commentaries on Sin. Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French. $1 net. 

Jordan, W. G. Little Problems of Married 


$3 net. 
Mac- 


Life. Revell. $1 net. 
Ketler, I. C. The Pilgrims. Revell. $1.50 
net. 


Ready This Week. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
DURING THE LIFETIME 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


By Felix E. Schelling, Professor in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 8vo, 
425 pp.+38' pp. bibliography+26 pp. 
index ; $2.50 net, by mail $2.70. 

A history of Elizabethan literature 
in which the dominating power of 
Shakespeare is shown. The book 
takes a large view of the period by 
its recognition of a succession of lit- 
erary movements, developments, and 
varieties in poetry, drama, and 
prose. 


ONCE 


By John Matter. $1.20 net, by mail 
$1.30. 

A story of boy and girl life in a 
middle western small town a genera- 
tion ago, which should serve as a 
sign-post for grown-ups on the way 
to pleasant recollections. 


Published Last Week. 
AN AFFAIR OF 


DISHONOR 

By William De Morgan, author of 
‘Joseph Vance,” ‘‘Alice-for-short,” ete. 
$1.75. 


others, so far as sustained interest is 
concerned. It may easily become the 
most popular, for it is pure story 


Herald. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


4 W, 384 St. 
NEW YORK 
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| such traditions is no insignificant acquisi- 


“A better story than any of the 


throughout.”—Chicago Record- | 


Knowles-Favard. Perfect French Possible. 
Boston: Heath. 35 cents. 
Kreymborg, A. Apostrophes: 
Tributes to Masters of Music. 

Press. 50 cents net. 

Kuhns, O. The Love of Books and Read- 
ing. Holt. $1 net. 

Lanyon, H. The Hill O° Dreams, and Other 
Verses. Lane Co. $1 net. 

Laughlin, C. E. Everybody's Lonesome: a 
True Fairy Story. Revell. 75 cents net. 
Lawson, J. C. Modern Greek Folklore and 
Ancient Greek Religion. Putnam. $4 net. 
Le Clercq, C. New Relation of Gaspesia, 
Trans. and ed. by W. F. Ganong. Toronto: 

Champlain Society. 
Lodge, O. Parent and Child. 


A Book of 
Grafton 


Funk & Wag- 


nalls. 50 cents net. 
,Ludwig’s Der Erbférster. Edited, with 
notes, by M. C. Stewart. Holt. 35 cents. 


Lyman, E. W. Theology and Human Prob- 


lems. (N. W. Taylor Lectures for 1909- 
10.) Scribner. $1 net. 

Lynd, R. Home Life in Ireland. Reprinted 
Chicago: McClurg. 


McCutcheon, G. B. The Rose in the Ring. 
Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 


Macdougal, D. T., and Cannon, W. A. The 
Conditions of Parasitism in Plants. Car- 
negie Inst. of Washington 

McFayden, J. E. The Way of Prayer. Bos- 


ton: Pilgrim Press. 50 cents net. 

Metcalf, E. S. Talien, a Spanish Princess. 
Chicago: L’Ora Queta Pub. Co. 

Modern Business, Vol. V, Money and Bank- 
ing, by E, D. Howard; VI, Banking Prac- 
tice and Foreign Exchange, by H. MeN. 
Jefferson and F. Escher. Alex. Hamil- 
ton Institute. 

Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Edit- 
ed, with notes, by M. Levi. Holt. 35 
cents, 

Moors, H. J. With Stevenson 
Boston: Small, Maynard. 

Mr. Dooley Says. By the author of Mr. 
Dooley in Peace and in War. Scribner. 
$1 net. 


in Samoa. 
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O'Donnell, W. C. Arcund the Emerald Isle. 
Boston: Roxburgh Pub. Co. 

Ostrogorski, M. Democracy and the Party 
System in the United States. Macmillan. 
$1.75 net. 


Packard, W. Wood Wanderings Boston: 
Small, Maynard. $1.20 net 

Pater, W. Imaginary Portraits. Macmil- 
lan. $2 net. 

Ranney, D. J. Dave Ranney, or Thirty 


Years on the Bowery. Amer. Tract So- 


clety. 75 cents 

Reed, M. Master of the Vineyard. Put- 
nam. $1.50 net, 

Riegler, G. The Amateur Astronomer. 
Trans. by G. A. Clarke. Dodd, Mead. 
$1.25 net. 

Rodney, M. The Girl from Dixie. Cochrane 
Pub. Co. 

Shakespeare. Stories retold by T. Carter. 
Crowell. $1.50 net. 

Short and Elson’s Secondary-Schoo! Mathe- 
matics. Boston: Heath. 

Spyri, J. Was der Grossmutter Lehre 
bewirkt. Edited, with exercises, by 8, T. 
Barrows. Boston: Heath. 25 cents. 

Staley, E. The Dogaressas of Venice. 
Scribner. $3.50 net. 

Stebbing, E. P. Jungle By-Ways in India. 
Lane Co. $4 net. 

Stoner, J. R. Logic and Imagination in- the 
Perception of Truth. Cochrane Pub. Co. 


Sturgis, R. The Artist's Way of Working. 
2 vols. Dodd, Mead. $5 net 
The Vision of the Young Man 
Studies of Pentecost and Easter 
author of Resurrectio Christi. 

Kegan Paul. 

Thompson, E. C., and E. P. Hearts Atour: 
A Novel. Evening Post Job Printing Of- 
fice. $1.50. 

Thurston, E. T. The Greatest Wish 


Menelaus: 
By the 
London: 


in the 


World. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50 
Weiman, R. Playing the Game. Cupples & 
Leon Co. $1.50. 
Wheeler, H. F. B. The Boys’ Napoleon, 
Crowell. $1.50. 





Lake George and Lake 


Champlain : the war Trait 
of the Mohawks and the Battle- 
ground of France and England in 
their Contest for the Control of 
North America 

By W. MAX REID, 


Author of ‘“‘The Mohawk Valley,"’ 
Story of Old Fort Johnson,’’ ete. 


**The 


8vo, with 90 Full-Page Illustrations. 
$3.50 net, 
Mr. Reld’s new book is devoted to the 


history and the scenic beauty of a section 
of the country every inch of which is to 
him familiar ground. With its history and 
traditions he is deeply imbued, and to be 
deeply imbued with such a history and with 


tion. The author has seized upon the dram- 
atic incidents that form the staple of this 
history and has combined them in a narra- 
tive that moves with unimpeded swiftness. 


G, P, PUTNAM’S SONS, E*toxcon 











MR. OWEN JOHNSON'S 
Lawrenceville Stories 
The Varmint 


“It's a wonder. And _ the 
joyful pathos of the last installment 
choked me all up—it was so true, and 
generally and specifically bully.”— 

| Booth Tarkington. 


12mo, 396 pages. Illustrated by Gruger. 
$1.50 





The Humming Bird 


One of the most amusing baseball 
slang stories ever written. 12mo, ‘1- 
lustrated. 50c. 


The Prodigious Hickey 


Originally published as “The Eter- 
nal Boy.” The First Lawrenceville 
Story. 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 














JUST PUBLISHED 


Garvard Bistorical Studies 


XIV. THE FRANKPLEDGE 
SYSTEM 


By WILLIAM ALFRED MORRIS, 
Ph.D., instructor in History in the 
University of Washington. 8vo. $1.75. 
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j Celebrities Bought and 
Send for price let» 


Autograph WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
Leiters 225 Fifth Ave, New York, 


Pub, “THE COLLECTOR "' $1 a y1 





Notices. 





A PROPOSAL TO PUBLISHERS. 

Firms arranging to publish a Centenary Edition 
of the works of Charles Dickens are tovited to 
communicate with the advertiser, whose sepectal 
field, in which he has attained great success, fs to 
stimulate and extend popular Interest in the writ- 
ings of the great English author, and who under- 
takes to effect large sales of such an edition by a 
publicity method which dispenses with costly ad 
vertising. Address C. D. D. C., 57 W. 534 St..N.Y 





NOTICE.-THE CITY NATIONAL BANK, locat- 

ed at WYMORE, in the STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
is closing Its affairs 

All noteholders and other creditors of the asso 
elation are therefore hereby notified to present 
the notes and other claims for payment 

J. 8. JONES, Cashier 
Dated July 7th, 1910 
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By H,. J. MOORS 
The author of this remarkable vol- 
ume is an American merchant and 


planter who still lives in Samoa, and 
who had the singular good fortune of 


















































An International Quarterly Magazine Devoted to the }| ] being tne “guide, philosopher and 
y . friend” of Stevenson during his event- 
Philosophy of Science ful life in the South Seas. The record 


of their friendship is singularly at- 
tractive and of great value. The il- 
lustrations from photographs, letters, 


At all libraries and bookstores or sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 


| ete., present a collection of Stevenson 
JULY, 1910—-CONTENTS : ; pictures that may be said to be un- 
Peathomnticons Cranes occscciecsdésccocvacidcvesett sue Henri Poincaré, | | equaled. 


Caeiy & Sane Profusely illustrated, with photo- 





History of the Word Person Coe eee esesseeresesesseeees Adolf Trendelenberg gravure frontispiece. $1.20 net; post- 
Sayings CF Jesus i Gis TOMNUE cs cccectacésscwensevced Rev. Bernhard Pick | | age, 12 cents. 
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. « . ° SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
Magic Squares and Rectangles (Mathematical Curios)... W. S. Andrews | Pablishers Boston 


Discussions, etc., etc. 














SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED BEFORE JANUARY, 1911, WILL INCLUDE 


THE OCTOBER, 1910, ISSUE FREE William Lloyd Garrison, 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY “The Story of his Life, told by his Children. 

Publishers and Importers of Standard Works on Science, Philosophy, and the Illustrated with over 40 portraits, views, 
History of Religion, Ancient and Modern. etc. 4 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $8.00 net. 

Send for complete catalogue. | “A masterpiece of modern historical bi- 

378 WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO |ography. . . . To call the work a mine of 


information would be to convey a fa'se im- 
| Pression; it is rather a well-arranged li- 
| brary in which attendant hands are always 


| 

) 9 § | present to point the way to the exact thing 

“Well written and thoroughly read- ) Corneille Ss Le Cid lwaneed, .:. . Finally, the week, while as 
able.”—The Dial. EDITED BY | 

|} instructive as the driest manual, is as in- 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN page er |< mecorgye Steg | teresting as a romance.”—Boston Advertiser. 
ACCOUNT WITH RELIGION | 3 , ici edited Siathigue stad 3 |"*"Fer sale by booksellers. Bent, postpaid, 


as France Itself could sot surpass.’’— ) on receipt of price by the publishers. 














By Edward M. Chapman ) Prof. J. E. Spingarn. 5 
“7 hi ith f the Cid, Prof. 
“A fresh and stimulating book upon cee. = = in the ceagase- |HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
one phase of literature which puts tion of classical French texts for school and } | BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
many a familiar truth in a new light.” college use, in that be makes it his first 
Providence Journal duty to present the work as a piece of 





literature to be understood and appreciated 

“The style of Mr. Chapman charms > by the student as such. . A valu- 
by its lucidity and directness, The able contribution to our literature on the 5 
book is thoroughly enjoyable.”—The drama.'’—Modern Language Notes. » 


Chris ? ' Ps 
i AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. ) | 
“Mr. Chapman's work is certainly ix 


fascinating, his general treatment of 
a theme often controversial is  re- 
markably free from bias or prejudice. 


His style is excellent and pleasant Nietzsche I in Outline and Aphorism | # 


reading.”’—-London Academy. A. B. ORAGE. But do you know 
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. REMINISCENCES OF A K. C. 
The only biography of the founder of By THOMAS EDWARD CRISPE. 
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mous judges. actors and literary folk of the 
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